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Berwick claims in lower St. Mary Parish-Claims of Joseph Berwick and William 
Newman (B-1519) were derived from an order of survey and settlement in favor of Joseph Berwick 
and his sister, Eleanor Birgita, who married Newman in 1798. The heirs of Thomas Berwick 
claimed his land (B-1421) which he had acquired through order of survey. Luke Bryant (Bryan, 
O'Brien) acquired his claim from William Comstock, whose daughter Rachel, married Thomas 
Berwick II. Bryan married Rebecca Berwick. The upper part of Bryan's claim (B-1911) was the site 
of the future town of Berwick. 






The Berwicks of St. Mary Parish 

By Michael James Foret ‘ 



When one drives through St. Mary Parish going east along Highway 90, just before he 
reaches the Atchafalaya River he will notice on the right-hand side to the road a sign that proudly 
proclaims the community of Berwick as the oldest settlement in the parish. In addition to its age, 
Berwick enjoys another distinction: it was settled by, and for many years dominated by, Anglo- 
Americans. Of these, Thomas Berwick was the first to bring his family into the area, and for many 
years thereafter his lead was followed by other Anglo-Americans who came to dominate the 
economy, society, and politics of St. Mary Parish. 

In many ways Thomas Berwick and his descendants exemplified the arch-typical "American" 
to their Creole neighbors: they were active in politics and social organizations, they were 

planters, slaveowners, and investors, and they were active proponents of technological 
innovation in transportation, science, and technology. In their individual ways Thomas Berwick 
and his descendants were among the leading citizens of St. Mary Parish throughout the 
nineteenth century. 

Thomas Berwick the immigrant, though the progenitor of a once large and influential family, is 
in some ways still a mysterious character. Tradition has it that he was born in 1740, that he was an 
Englishman, and that he immigrated to Louisiana from Pennsylvania by way of the Mississippi 
River. Concerning his activities before 1779, we can only speculate. Circumstantial evidence 
suggests that he may have gone to British West Florida before coming to Spanish Louisiana. In 
April, 1769, a Thomas Berwick requested a land grand near Natchez for himself, his wife, and one 
child, and also some family he expected "shortly from Charles Town." 1 Then, before Berwick 
appeared in the Opelousas Country, a Thomas Berwick signed and proved a bill of sale in the 
Manchac District "about 7 miles south of Natchez" in 1777. 2 

The permier settler in eastern St. Mary Parish definitely appears in the Opelousas country 
during the summer of 1779 as one of a number of "religious exiles" seeking refuge from 
persecution. Such a large number of armed "foreigners" worried Spanish officials, who disarmed 
them for a time. They caused no trouble, however, and eventually their arms were returned and 
they became accepted by their neighbors and government as loyal Spanish subjects. 3 

In August 1779, Thomas Berwick was actively engaged in the establishment of New Iberia. 
When Francisco Bouligny, who had been sent by the Spanish government to establish the new 
settlement on the Teche, left the settlers on their own and returned to New Orleans, he put 
Thomas Berwick and William Henderson in charge of the slaves left to perform the actual 
construction. 4 This assignment was probably because of Berwick's engineering skills. Although 
no record of any survey done by Berwick seems to have survived, an agreement entered into at 
New Iberia in December 1781 refers to him as "royal surveyor." 5 



'The author wishes to thank the Morgan City Archives Commission, which provided a grant for the preparation of this paper. 

1 . James A. Padgett, "Minutes of the West Florida Assembly," Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XXIII (1940), 365. 

2. May Wilson McBee, The Natchez Court Records, 1767-1805 (Baltimore, 1979), 461 . 

3. Glenn R. Conrad, "Friend or Foe? Religious Exiles at the Opelousas Post in the American Revolution," lAttakapas Gazette, II (Fall, 
1977), 140; and "Some Observations on Anglo-Saxon Settlers in Colonial Attakapas," Attakapas Gazette, XX (1985), 42-48. 

4. Gilbert C. Din, "Lieutenant-Colonel Francisco Bouligny and the Malaguefio Settlement at New Iberia, 1779 ."Louisiana History, XVII 
(1976), 199. 

5. St. Martin Original Acts, Vol. 2, page 54; hereafter cited as SMOA, with volume and page numbers. 
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Berwick must have been a man of means as well as skill, for he was an active investor in a 
variety of interests in both the Attakapas and Opelousas regions. In February 1781 Berwick 
entered into a partnership with Nicholas Forstall and Joseph Carr to establish a tannery at New 
Iberia. In this venture Berwick and Forstall provided the capital, tools, and slaves necessary to 
start the business, and agreed to pay Carr a monthly salary as well. Carr was obliged to teach his 
partners' slaves the tannery business, as well as any others brought to him by them. 6 In 
December 1781 Berwick and Carr contracted for the sen/ices of Ebenezer Crane and Francis 
Fleuriau, a free mulatto, to work in their shoe-shop during the next year. 7 Berwick had an interest 
in another shop as well. In January 1782 he agreed to establish Thomas Beard in a shoe-maker's 
shop for a year; Beard was obliged to take apprentices and pay back any time lost due to illness. 8 

One of Carr's apprentices was his partner's son, Thomas Berwick II. During the seven years 
of his partnership with Thomas Senior, Carr was obliged to teach Thomas Junior tanning, carrying, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Thomas Senior was obliged to pay for his son's clothing, board, 
lodging, and laundry during the same period. 9 

Like many Anglo-Americans of his day Thomas Berwick seems also to have been something 
of a land speculator. The files of the American State Papers, Public Lands, show Berwick and his 
heirs as claimants and/or recipients of grants in Opelousas at Plaquemine Brule and Bayou 
Cannes, and in the Attakapas along Little Lake, Bayou Teche, and one unspecified location . 1 0 In 
addition to Berwick Bay, Bayou Barwick in present-day Acadia Parish survives as a place-name 
that attests to the far-flung interests of the Berwick clan. 1 1 

Berwick's purchase of a lot from Josiah Wallace in December 1781 illustrates the 
opportunities available to a man with ready cash to dispense. For $200 he purchased from 
Wallace a 10 x 40 arpent lot adjoining a lot he already owned in Pine Prairie on the road to 
Natchitoches. In addition to selling Berwick the land, Wallace agreed to stay on as a tenant. He 
was required to build a house with gallery, cabinets and chimneys, fence in four arpents, and plant 
an orchard on two arpents. After three years, Wallace was obliged to leave the land if Berwick so 
requested. 12 

Thomas Berwick and his wife are identified somewhat differently in various records 
throughout the Opelousas and Attakapas districts. Thomas is variously identified as a native of 
England, South Carolina, and Pennsylvania. His wife, who is identified as Eleonore Wales, 
Helene Walles, Elenore Helene Birgitta Wales, and even Elena Ouzez, is also somewhat 
mysterious since it is not clear where and when they married. 13 Records also show that they had 



6. SMOA, 3:2. For more on this venture see Gertrude C. Taylor. “Berwick, Forstall. and Carr: New Iberia's First Industry," Attakapas 
Gazette, XX (1985), 68-72. 

7. SMOA, 2:47, 54. 

8. SMOA, 2:60. 

9. SMOA, 2:58. 

10. American State Papers, Public Lands, 7 vols. (Washington , D. C., 1812-1858), II, 819, 821 , 839, 841 , 844. 

1 1 . Mary Alice Fontenot and Paul B. Freeland, D.D., lAcadia Parish, Louisiana: A History to 1900 (Baton Rouge, La., 1976), p. 68. 

12. SMOA, 2:51. 

13. Donald J. Hebert, Southwest Louisiana Records, 32 vols. (Eunice and Cecilia, La., 1974-1984), 1, 47-48; hereafter cited as SWLR, 
with volume and page numbers. 
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returned to the Opelousas district sometime before Thomas died during the summer of 1789; 
however, several of their children had remained in St. Mary Parish. 

The 1810 census lists two Berwicks living in the Attakapas District, Thomas and Joseph. 
Thomas Berwick II had married Rachel Comstock on February 16, 1795, in St. Landry. 15 
According to the Southwest Louisiana Records, their sons were Thomas III, born in 1797, and 
Guillaume (or William) born in 1799. They also seem to have had a daughter, Delphine, who was 
born in 1802 and did not survive to adulthood. 16 Thomas II, Thomas III, and William Berwick 
appear on the rolls of the 16th Militia Regiment, Opelousas, in 1814-1815, a fact which makes 
them veterans of the War of 1 81 2. 1 7 

The surveyor James Cathcart visited Thomas Berwick's plantation during his explorations of 
the Attakapas Country in early 1819. He described Berwick as a cotton planter, whose previous 
year's crop had amounted to 150,000 pounds. Besides his family and "domestic servants," wrote 
Cathcart, Thomas Berwick owned three slaves. 1 8 Later that year, Thomas and his family moved 
back to Opelousas. Thomas Berwick II moved again a short time later, for in the 1820 census he is 
listed as a resident of Bayou Boeuf in Assumption Parish. 19 

Joseph Berwick, Thomas I's younger son, married Ellen Comstock, probably the sister of his 
brother's wife Rachel, in Assumption Parish in April, 1807. 20 Their three children were David, 
born in April 1808, Celestine Cambray, born in March 1810, and Nathan, born in 1812. 21 Ellen 
Berwick died at or sometime after Nathan's birth, 22 because on May 24, 1820 Joseph married 
Nancy Bryan Ashlock, the widow of Samuel Ashlock. 23 The two had known each other from 
childhood, and Nancy's brother Luke had witnessed his brother-in-law's first marriage. 24 

This was not the first marriage between Berwick and Bryan. Christopher O'Brian immigrated 
to the Bay area soon after Thomas Berwick, and like Thomas Berwick had a large family; it was only 



14. 1 bid., I, 47. 

15. Bruce Sturtevant, et al., Louisiana 1810 Census (Provo, Utah, 1973), p. 12. 

16. SWLfl, 1, 47-48. 

17. Powell A. Casey, Louisiana in the War of 18 12 (Privately printed, 1963), p. xlix. 

18. Walter Prichard, et al., eds., "Southern Louisiana and Southern Alabama in 1819: The Journal of James Leander Cathcart, 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XXVIII (1945), 793. 

19. Morgan City ARchives, Census Records; 1820 Federal Census, Assumption Parish, p. 144; hereafter cited as MCACR, with 
parish, year of census, and page numbers. 

20. Mary Elizabeth Sanders, Selected Annotated Abstracts of Marriage Book 1, St. Mary Parish, Louisiana, 1811-1829 (Privately 
printed, 1973), p. 69. 

21.SWLflJ.47. 

22. No record of her death is available. 

23. Sanders, Marriage Book 1, pp. 30-31 . 



24. Ibid., p. 69. 
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natural that the two families should unite. In September 1805 Christopher Bryan II married Nancy 
Ann Berwick; 25 at some other as yet unknown date Luke Bryan married Rebecca Berwick." In 
1814 Eleanor Merriman, daughter of John Merriman and Mary Berwick, married George O'Brien 
her mother's youngest brother-in-law- 2 ? Thus Christopher O'Brien's four children married three 
children and one grandchild of Thomas Berwick. Many of these O'Brien descendants still carry 
the name Berwick, including the author of the O'Brien Pedigree and Related Families, Berwick 

^'^tween 1813 and 1816 two of Thomas Berwick's daughters also left St. Mary Parish. In 
1813 a list of persons subject to taxation in the parish included William Prather, who had married 
Aanes Imoqene Berwick 29 and John Merriman, married to Mary, who was also called Polly, 
Berwick. 30 9 But two civil suits filed in December 1 81 6 show that by then the Prathers had moved 
to Opelousas, and the Merrimans had moved to St. Martin. 31 Later the Memmare^med to SL 
Mary, settling on Bayou Said. John Merriman was active on several police jury committees during 

1118 1 JoseDrBemfck never left the Bay; he served in the War of 1812 as a sergeant in the St. 
Mary J °4th P regiment. 33 It is with him and his descendants, then, that the Berwick name became 

associated in St Mary Parish during most of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. A Times 

p" feature o7", he Pioneers 9 of Benvick Bay" written about 1890 'den ihed Joseph a 
“naturally ... the first,” though the author correctly states that Joseph was born on the bay that 

b0r9 joseptL^cfe'ventually became one of the largest planters in the parish; like the majority 
of hisfeHow planters he switched from cotton and other crops to concentration on sugarcane. In 
t 81 census he is listed as owning two slaves; 35 In 1820 ^ owned seven ste ives . free 
males and four females. 36 In 1840 he owned 133 slaves; 3 ? when he died in 1852 his estate was 



25. Ibid., p. 57. 

26. Berwick Crain O'Brien. O'Brien Pedigree and Related Families (Privately printed, 1970), p. 10. 

27. Ibid., p. 16. 

28. Ibid, p. 64. 

29. Planter's Banner, May 11,1 848; November 1 , 1 849. 

30. Ibid., April 6, 1848. 

31. St. Mary Parish, La., Civil Suits, Nos. 133 and 173. 

32. Planter’s Banner, May 1 1 , 1848; November 1 , 1849. 

33. Casey, Louisiana 1812, p. xliv. 

34. Reprinted in the Morgan City Review, September 5, 1931 . 

35. Sturtevant, Census 1810, p. 12. 

36. MCACR, St. Mary, 1820, 144. 



37. MCACR, St. Mary, 1840. 
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valued at an impressive $83,072.50, which included the value of 26 slaves. 38 During the period 
from 1843-1847 and 1850-1854, for which we have precise production figures, Joseph 
produced an average annual crop of 93.5 hogsheads of sugar. 39 

Joseph Berwick was respected throughout St. Mary Parish as one of its wealthiest planters; 
his sons David and Nathan added civic leadership and political prominence to the Berwick name 
during the antebellum years. David Berwick, who settled along Bayou Sale a few miles south of 
Centerville, married Louisa Garrett on June 3, 1835. 40 Louisa's father, John J. Garrett, lived five 
miles below Centerville, and by 1850 his son-in-law owned the lands both above and below 
him. 41 Before the Civil War David Berwick owned and operated three plantations on Bayou Sal6, 
including his seat at "Home Place." 42 

Like many agriculturists of his day David seems to have been always on the lookout for 
better ways of doing things. In November 1849 the Franklin newspaper, the Planter's Banner, 
reported on his experiments with friction rollers at his sugar mills. After using them for several 
weeks, it said, he was "well satisfied" with them. The rollers were installed by a Mr. Leavitt, a 
"worthy mechanic of this parish, who . . . has applied for a patent on the invention which he has no 
doubt of obtaining." The article went on to explain how Berwick's rollers were set up differently 
from others in the parish, and that he believed such a configuration would be useful to other St. 
Mary planters. "It is well known that Mr. Berwick is one of our most practical and successful 
planters," the article concludes, "and his opinion upon this matter is entitled to great respect." 
Two months later, the newspaper similarly reported on his experiments with planting red clover on 
his plantations. 43 

P. A. Champomier's Statement ot the Sugar Crop, Made in Louisiana, issued annually from 
1850 to 1862, gives us a bottom-line evaluation of David Berwick’s efforts. In 1849-1850 Berwick 
has a single listing of 200 hogsheads of sugar. The next year, however, Champomier has listings 
for David Berwick, and David Berwick and Company. In 1858-1859, we find listings for "Home 
Place," "David Berwick and Company," and "David Berwick and Company, Johnson Place." At 
that time, the company cane was horse-milled, while the Johnson Place was steam-powered. In 
1862, David Berwick produced a total of 1,256 hogsheads of sugar on his three plantations. 44 It 
took much manpower to produce so large an amount of sugar, as his acquisition of slaves 
indicates. He had acquired 54 slaves during the 1830s, 61 in 1850, and 126 in I860. 45 



38. St. Mary Parish, La., Successions, Estate No. 796. 

39. Taken from “Comparative Statement of Sugar Production in the Parish of St. Mary in 1843, '44, '45, '46, & '47. (incomplete)," 
Planter's Banner, February 17, 1848; and P. A. Champomier, Statement of the Sugar Crop Made in Louisiana (New Orleans, 1850 -1854); 
hereinafter cited as Champomier, with year and page numbers. 

40. Mary Elizabeth Sanders, Selected Annotated Abstracts of St. Mary Parish, Louisiana, Court Records, 1811-1837 (Privately 
printed, 1978), p. 23. 

41. Planter's Banner, February 14, 1850. 

42. Taken from Champomier's Reports. 

43. Planter's Banner, November 8, 1849; January 3, 1850. 

44. Champomier, 1850, 41; 1851, 33; 1859, 32; 1862, 32. 



45. MCACR, St. Mary, 1840, 331 ; 1850, 2; 1860, 43. 
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Although David Berwick never held elective office, he was an active participant in parish 
government through his service on different committees of the St. Mary Parish Police Jury. He 
was one of the Ninth Ward election commissioners from at least 1847 through 1853, with his 
plantation serving as the polling place for his district during most of that time. 46 He also served 
from time to time as a road commissioner; in 1850, with his brother Nathan, as a director of the 
Upper and Lower Bayou Sate School District; 47 and as Collector of Parish Taxes. 48 Politically he 
was a Democrat. He was appointed as one of St. Mary’s delegates to the Democratic party 
convention to be held at Baton Rouge on July 3, 1851, a meeting called to support the 
Democratic Southern Rights Convention of June 1 851 49 

David and Louisa Garrett Berwick were blessed with a large family, of nine children. Their 
sons Joseph and Oscar became prominent planters in St. Mary Parish. Their daughter Louisa 
married another Bayou Sate resident, Dr. Shakespeare Allen; 50 daughter Adalicia or Addie 
married the Centerville grocer Nathan K. Todd, 51 and daughter Mary married J. D. Capron. 52 
David and Louisa also experienced their share of tragedy. In March, 1849, their five-year-old son 
Dallas died; in May they lost seven-year-old Armstrong to scarlet fever; and in August their 
youngest son Edward died of what the Planter's Banner called "cholera infantum."53 They also 
lost two daughters, Leila and Phoebe. 54 

Nathan Berwick, Joseph's second son, was the most politically involved of St. Mary Parish 
Berwicks. During his thirty-year political career he held many appointive and elective offices, and 
through the 1850s was one of St. Mary Parish's most active Whigs. Like his brother, he served on 
different police jury committees dealing with roads 55 and elections. 56 In October 1852, he joined 
the jury as the duly-elected member for the Ninth (Bayou Sate) Ward. 57 

It was as an active proponent of the Whig cause that Nathan Berwick most often came to the 
attention of the readers of the Planter's Banner in the 1 840s and 1 850s. In August, 1 847 , he was 



46. Planter's Banner, July 9, 1846; August 12, 1847; May 4, 1848; July 18, 1848; August 8, 1848; August 2, 1851 ; July 31 , 1852; July 
28, 1853. 

47. Ibid., June 8, 1848. 

48. Ibid., February 6,1851. 

49. /Wd, July 19, 1851. 

50. SWLR.V, 45. 

51. tod 

52. SWLR,m,AQ. 

53. Planter's Banner, April 12, 1849; May 17, 1849; August 2, 1849. 

54. According to tombstone inscriptions in the Garrett-Berwick Cemetery on Bayou Sal6, Leila was born on May 10, 1852, and 
Phoebe was born June 26, 1855. They both died on November 29, 1863. 

55. Planter's Banner, July 9, 1 846; June 1 7, 1 847; August 2, 1 851 . 

56. Ibid., September 20, 1845; February 7. 1850; January 17. 1852; July 28, 1853. 



57. Ibid., October 30, 1852. 
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appointed to a committee to arrange a barbecue at Centreville to promote the candidacies of 
Whigs Zachary Taylor for president and his (Taylor's) "firm, unwavering friend John Waddell" for 
the fourth congressional district of Louisiana.® 8 In September, Nathan Berwick and Stephen 
Duncan were nominated as Whig candidates for the Louisiana legislature; 59 in October the 
Planter's Banner noted that since they were running unopposed, their election was assured. 60 
He attended various state conventions as a representative of St. Mary Parish Whigs, 61 and in 
1852 he was again co-hosting a barbecue, this time for Whig presidential candidate Winfield 
Scott. He was also one of the charter members of the "Scott and Graham Club" formed to 
advance the candidacy of the Whig standard bearers. 62 

Nathan Berwick was, above all else, a working planter. Unlike his brother, he had only one 
plantation to run. His plantation had to have been larger than "Home Place," since he regularly 
produced almost double the amount of sugar his brother produced. 63 Nathan had no slaves in 
1840, 57 in 1850, and 87 in I860. 64 

David and Nathan Berwick did share one more interesting characteristic; the willingness to 
lend their names to commercial endorsements. In July 1847 Nathan, reported the Banner, "called 
upon us ... to recommend to the planters, in his behalf, Mr. Freeman Welch, as a Brick maker." 
He noted that Mr. Welch had learned his trade in Massachusetts, "on an improved plan." 65 In May 
1848 David, along with other planters, presented testimonials on the reliability of "Shugert's 
Patented Washing Machine," which he had tested for several weeks in his home and Negro 
quarters. The testimonials, like many other news items and notices, were printed in French and 
English. 66 

After the Civil War Nathan Berwick moved from Bayou Sal6 to Brashear City, which in 1885 
changed its name to Morgan City. Because of the destruction or loss of Brashear City records 
during the Civil War, it is impossible to know just when Nathan arrived there; but on January 7, 
1866, he was listed as a voter in the election to amend the act of incorporation of the city. He was 
first listed as a member of the city council on April 10, 1869, at which meeting he was also 
appointed city assessor. 67 

Nathan married first Susan Rochel, in January, 1831, 68 and from that union were born 



58. Ibid., August 12, 1847. 

59. Ibid., September 2, 1847. 

60. Ibid., October 28, 1847. 

61 . Ibid., March 13, 1852; April 24, 1852; October 9, 1852. 

62. Ibid., September 4, 1852; September 1 1 , 1852. 

63. This observation is taken from Champomier’s Reports for the 1849-1850 through 1861-1862 cane growing seasons. 

64. MCACR, St. Mary, 1840, 331 ; St. Mary, 1850 Slave Census, 9-10; 1860, 14. 

65. Planter's Banner, July 29, 1 847. 

66. Ibid., May 4, 1848. 

s67. Brashear City, La., Council Proceedings, 1, 127, 173, 176, 179. 



68. SWLR, III, 53. 
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Florida, 69 who later became Mrs. R. C. White, 70 and sons Beverly, 71 Horace, 72 and Clarence, the 
latter who died as a teenager. 73 Susan died in April 1853; 74 in June 1854, Nathan married Olivia 
Knott Robertson. 75 She died in 1857, 76 leaving him with a daughter, Olivia Robertson 
Berwick, 77 who later married Elias Sterling Boatner 78 About 1862, Nathan married again, this 
time to Catherine Colton 79 who survived him at his death on October 5, 1869. 80 She bore him 
three sons, Emilius, David, and Nathan. 81 It appears that when her husband died she left 
Brashear City to be near his family at Bayou Sal6, since the 1870 census lists her in Centerville. 

The Civil War and its attendant troubles left few families unaffected in South Louisiana, and 
the Berwicks were not among that number. In the census of 1860, Oscar Dudley Berwick is listed 
as an eighteen year old living at his father's house. 83 The next year he joined the St. Mary 
Canoneers, which was organized by the local planter O. F. Cornay. 8 The Official Records of the 
War of the Rebellion gives us a glimpse of Lieutenant Berwick in only two engagements, at Fort 
Bisland in April 1 863 and Mansura in May 1 864, but he served in the Louisiana theater throughout 
the war. 85 Though his son was fighting the United States, in November 1863 David Berwick took 
the oath of allegiance before Provost-Marshall Cyrus Hussy in Franklin. On September 27, 1865, 



69. In the 1850 census she is listed as 10 years old. MCACR, St. Mary, 1850, 7. 

70. Planter's Banner, November 10, 1869. No record of their marriage is available. 

71 . He died in February 1 890 at the age of 44. SWLR, XXI, 36. 

72. He is listed in the 1860 census as 10 years old. 

73. He died November 3, 1 866, at the age of 18. SWLR, VIII, 39. 

74. Planter's Banner, May 5, 1853. 

75. New Orleans Times-Picayune, July 20, 1854. 

76. SWLR, VI, 46. 

77. No birth record is available. 

78. MCA, Berwick Family Papers, FF 184. 

79. Ibid. 

80. SWLR, IX, 35. 

81 . MCA, Berwick Family Papers, FF 184. 

82. MCACR, St. Mary, 1870, 13. 

83. Ibid., St. Mary, 1860, 43. 

84. For the unit’s history see especially William Arceneaux, Acadian General: Alfred Mouton and the Civil War (Lafayette, La., 1981); 
and Morris Raphael, Battle in the Bayou Country. 



85. Official Record of the War of the Rebellion, XV, 1 092; LXXXIV, 630. 
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he reaffirmed that oath. 86 

David Berwick and his children did not fare as badly as many others during the hard times of 
Reconstruction. In November 1869 the Planter’s Banner could report that they still held on to 
much of their lands on Bayou Sale. The brothers, Joseph and Oscar Berwick, and their sister 
Addie Todd, the paper recorded, owned all the land between North Bend, the Judge Robinson 
plantation, and the Garrett place. Part of the Garrett plantation, they noted, also belonged to 
David Berwick, 87 by now the widower of John Garrett's daughter Louisa, who had died on January 
13, 1865. 88 David Berwick died in 1874, 89 the 1870 census having listed his real estate value as 
$75,000, a respectable estate for a Reconstruction planter. 90 

Eventually the family plantation on Bayou Sale passed to Oscar Dudley. In 1890 his 
biographer in the Southwest Louisiana Biographical and Historical noted that he was one of the 
few planters who occupied the same lands he had before the Civil War. At that time the plantation 
consisted of 1,500 acres of land, four hundred under cultivation and the remainder in swamp land. 
He was chiefly growing sugar cane, with an average annual yield of 2,000 pounds per acre. His 
1890 yield, the account noted, was more than 3,000 pounds per acre. 

Oscar Dudley married first Virginia A. Dungan in 1866. Before her death in 1888 she bore 
him eight children, six sons and two daughters. In 1889, he married Virginia's sister Eveline, who 
was listed in the 1880 census as a resident of the Oscar Berwick household. 91 Following in the 
footsteps of his father and uncle, Oscar was active in civic and political circles. He was appointed 
to the St. Mary Parish Police Jury by Governor Francis T. Nicholls, which office he held for two 
years, and in 1898 he was a member of the St. Mary Parish School Board. 92 He died after 
1900. 93 

Nathan Berwick was still living on Bayou Said in I860, 94 but before removing to Brashear he 
apparently sold his plantation to his daughter Florida and her husband Dr. R. C. White. His sons 
Beverly and Horace were farming together in 1870, their estates valued at $10,000 each. 96 
Beverly married Mary E. Bell, a Brashear City teacher, on July 14, 1877. 97 On July 5, 1877, 



86. Morgan City Archives, Civil War Claims, Garret v. the United States, p. 28. 

87. Planter's Banner, November 10, 1869. 

88. Morgan City Archives, Berwick Family Papers, Family Folder 184. 

89. SWLR, XI, 30. 

90. MCACR, St. Mary, 1870, 30. 

91. Ibid., St. Mary, 1880, 30. 

92. William Henry Perrin, Southwest Louisiana Biographical and Historical (New Orleans, 1 891 ), 361 . 

93. No record of her death is available. 

94. MCACR, St. Mary, 1860, 48. 

95. Planter's Banner, November 10, 1869., 

96. MCACR, St. Mary. 1870, 30. 



97. SWLR, XII, 37. 
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Beverly proudly announced in the pages of the Attakapas Register the birth of his first son 
This son, James Clarence Berwick, moved from Morgan City to Berwick in 1900 He took a 
medical degree from Tulane, and until the end of a long and busy life in July 1974 operated a 
home-office and drugstore near the Berwick end of the old Highway 90 bridge overthe 
Atchafalaya." Although Dr. Berwick married three times, it was only his second wife, whom he 
married in 191 2, 100 who bore him children; his son James Clarence, Junior had only one child, a 
daughter. His sister Eunice, who married Emeric de Nix, had a son, whom she Berwick ‘ 
Beverly's brother, Horace, married Mary Hatch in Houma and settled there in 1 894. 

There are still descendants of Thomas Berwick in St. Mary Parish, but none of them bear the 
Berwick name. However, through their influence on the development of the pash, and the 
placenames they left behind, this pioneer family will always be remembered. Though they have 
been overshadowed in popular imagination by their friends and neighbors thej Baiuns, the Angio- 
Americans were indeed an important influence on the development of the Attakapas, and 
particularly in eastern St. Mary Parish. 



98. Attakapas Register, July 14, 1977. 

99. Morgan City Review, July 8, 1974. 

100. O'Brien, O'Brien Pedigree. 
101.Sm.fl, IX, 59. 



An Educational Experience 

Lafayette, La., Octr. 8, 1904 

Albert Delahoussaye, who was severely cut in a personal affray last Thursday evening with 
Professor W. J. Avery, is progressing favorably toward recovery, although his condition is still 
regarded as serious owing to the severity of a cut on the neck and throat. In a statement made for 
publication, Mr. Delahoussaye says he sought an explanation by Prof. Avery relative to the 
chastisement of his child. He maintains that after he struck Avery with his fist the latter drew out a 
pocketknife and cut his [Delahoussaye’s] coat. It was not until then, Delahoussaye says, he 
secured a buggy whip and returned the assault. He says he requested Avery in vain to put up his 
knife and fight it out with fists. 



New Orleans Daily Picayune, Oct. 10, 1904. 




Anglo-Americans in Antebellum Attakapas 
and Opelousas' 

By Dolores Egger Labbe 



To most early nineteenth-century Anglo-Americans, Louisiana was an exciting, if not mysterious 
place. It was a wilderness, a frontier. Few would have been surprised to read the St. Landry Police Jury 
resolution of August 13, 1813, which stated: 

Resolved, that for the encouragement of destroying the wolves in this Parish, whoever shall kill a 
wolf within the same after this date and in all due proof to the satisfaction of any Justice of the 
Peace, the said Justice shall thereupon give him a certificate of the same, which shall be sufficient 
voucher, and shall entitle him to the sum of two dollars for each wolf they killed to be paid out of the 
Parish treasury. 

Nor would they have been surprised when men like Joseph Andrus turned in seventy-two vouchers at one 
time. 2 The following act of the Legislative Council, passed in 1805, would have helped to prove to these 
Anglo-Americans that the Territory of Orleans was, indeed, a frontier area. This act provided for a possible 
fine of $1 ,000 and hard labor of up to seven years for those who "unlawfully cut or bite off the ear or ears, or 
cut out or disable the tongue, put out an eye, while fighting or otherwise; slit the nose or a lip, cut or bite off 
the nose or lip, or cut off or disable any limb or member of any person." 3 Nevertheless, Anglo-Americans 
were eager to come to Louisiana and, having read the favorable descriptions sent back East, they came in 
rather large numbers to the Attakapas and Opelousas. 

As early as 1805 Governor W. C. C. Claiborne wrote to Secretary of State James Madison, that next to 
the area around New Orleans, the Opelousas and the Attakapas "are the most important Districts of the 
Territory--the Land is fertile, and well adapted to Cultivation--the Improvements are considerable, and the 
Settlers numerous and respectable...." In 1806, while visiting in the Attakapas, Claiborne wrote to President 
Jefferson: 

the Country of Attakapas and of Opelousas which adjoins it is the most beautiful I ever beheld, the 
Prairies are extensive; replenished with the richest Verdure, and affording Food for numerous 
stocks of Cattle ... On the Tache [sic] the citizens are for the most part settled and I have 
observed many well improved Farms. The Inhabitants generally cultivate Cotton, Corn and Rice; 
several are preparing for the culture of the Sugar Cane, to which the Climate and Soil are said to be 
favorable, but I do not learn, that the Planters are in general, inclined to abandon the raising of 
Cotton . . ." 4 

Governor Claiborne was not alone in his praise of South Louisiana. One of the most quoted letters 
describing the area was written by "An Emigrant from Maryland" living in the Attakapas and addressed "To 
the Planters of Maryland and Virginia". The letter, first published in the National Intelligencer, received 



1 . This paper is a slightly modified version of a paper delivered to the Attakapas Historical Society, December 1 , 1 984. 

2. St. Landry Parish Police Jury Minutes, August 30, 1813 and March 7, 1814. 

3. Territory of Orleans, Acts, Legislative Council, 1st Session, 432. For additional information on Southern frontier fighting, see Elliott 
J. Gorn, -Gouge and Bite, Pull Hair and Scratch 1 , the Social Significance of Fighting in the Southern Backcountry," American Historical 
Review, XC (1985), 18-=43. 

4. W. C. C. Claiborne, New Orleans, to James Madison, December 15, 1805, and W. C. C. Claiborne, county Attakapas, to Thomas 
Jefferson, July 25, 1806, in Clarence E. Carter, ed. The Territorial Papers of the United States, Vol. IX, The Territory of Orleans, 1803-1812 
(Washington, D. C., 1940), pp. 550, 675. 
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widespread publicity after it was reprinted in Niles' Weekly Register. To -Emigrant- everything was fine in 
Louisiana. He could have been writing a pamphlet for a tourist commission. He was certainly trying to 
encourage planters to come to Louisiana. . 

The "Emigrant" also mentioned the various small towns where Anglo-Americans lived, such as 
Franklin, New Iberia, Opelousas, and made special mention of Grand Coteau where Charles Smith o 
Maryland was preparing to donate land for a new academy. He described in some detail what he referred to 
as "the most important town' in the area, St. Martinville, with "its 40 dwelling houses, Roman Catholic 
Church, court house, public jail, academy, market, three taverns, three blacksmiths, two hatters three 
tailors one saddler's, two boot makers, two bakers, four attornies, and three physicians." He described the 
inhabitants as enterprising and respectable, "generally decent in their deportment" and friendly, being 
mostly French and Americans with a few Irish and Scots. 5 

Another commentator, two years later, was less flattering about St. Martinville. James Cathead a 
surveyor, criticized the tavern, which "would not begin to compare with the good tavern in New Iberia. He 
complained that "rain entering in every direction" in his room was annoying as were the rates charged by the 
Greigs, who were a Scottish couple operating the tavern. Cathead wrote that they "know very well how to 
charge for their civility, indeed this is an art that no person is ignorant of in this vicinity." As a parting shot 
Cathcart noted that besides a church, a jail, and a courthouse, St. Martinville had "an apology for a 



Ddlll UUI 1 1. - . . 

Few Anglo-Americans were interested in conflicting opinions about towns in South Louisiana. They 
wanted to know if the towns could provide assorted services for farmers, but primarily their concern was 
about the land. They wanted to know about the agricultural prospects of cotton and sugarcane. Young men 
of means, as well as young men with little means and big ambitions, wanted to move to South Louisiana to 
become affluent planters. Thus they were always interested in any reports about large-scale farming, and 
reports at that time showed that cattle and cotton dominated in the Opelousas and as one moved south into 
the Attakapas, cotton and sugar eventually shared about the same importance. In St. Martin the two crops 
were grown in about equal quantities, while in St. Mary sugar dominated. 

At first plantations tended to be of rather modest size. In November, 1811, John Palfrey wrote from 
the Attakapas to a friend in New Orleans that the cotton picking "is advancing as fast as my small number of 
hands . . . will admit of." David Rees who had nine field hands in 1825 grew mostly cotton, but by 1830 he 
wrote to his sister in Pennsylvania that he was also beginning to grow cane on his St. Martin plantation. The 
Weeks family grew some cane rather early, but in 1818 cotton was still an important crop on their Attakapas 
land. 7 A few planters in the Opelousas area tried cane, but as the Opelousas Gazette noted in 1 828, cotton 
was a much more successful crop there. It was in the 1 830s that the Americans in the Attakapas began to 
grow more and more cane on larger and larger farms. However, some people continued to raise cattle for 
tanning, especially in the Opelousasa area. In 1826 a New Orleans merchant wrote to Thomas Gardner in 
Opelousas that he had just received Gardner's bundles of leather and hides and could sell them in the City. 



5. Niles Weekly Register, September 18, 1817, p. 40, reprint of an open letter written on August 6, 1817, by "An Emigrant from 
Maryland" living in the Attakapas, to the "Planters of Maryland and Virginia," first published in the National Intelligencer. This same letter was 
reprinted in the Opelousas Courier in 1884 and in the Attakapas Gazette in 1983. 

6. James Leander Cathcart, "Southern Louisiana and Southern Alabama in 1819: The Journal of James Leander Cathcart," edited 
by Walter Prichard, Fred B. Kniffen and Clair A. Brown, Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XXVIII (1945), 92-93. 

7. John Palfrey, Attakapas, to R. D. Shepard, New Orleans, November 5, 181 1, William T. Palfrey Family Papers, Department of 
Archives and Manuscripts, Louisiana State University. (Hereafter cited as Department of Archives, LSU). David Rees, to his sister, 
Elizabeth, February 21, 1830, David Rees Family Papers, Manuscripts Division, Tulane University. (Hereafter cited as Tulane.) Mary 
Weeks, Grand Cote, Attakapas, to brother Alfred Conrad at Vermillion Bridge, November 29, 1802, and C. M. Conrad, near New Orleans, to 
brother, Alfred, New Iberia, October 23, 1818, David Weeks Family Papers, Department of Archives, LSU. 

8. Opelousas Gazette, quoted in the New Orleans Argus, January 11,1 828; J. Carlyle Sitterson, Sugar Country: The Cane Sugar 
Industry in the South, 1753-1950 (Lexington, Ky., 1953), pp. 23-25; P. Lengendre, New Orleans, to Thomas Gardner, Opelousas, July 24, 
1826, Orramel Hinckley Family Papers, Department of Archives, LSU. 
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How many Anglo-Americans and other English-speaking people lived in South Louisiana in the early 
nineteenth century? Many were here before 1803, and every account of Louisiana at the time of the 
Louisiana Purchase indicated that "of the population of the Attakapas and Opelousas, a considerable part is 
[Anglo-]American. ..." In this respect, a French traveler commented that the area had "beaucoup" 
Americans. 9 In 1806 the government estimated that about 2930 white people lived in the Attakapas and 
2439 in the Opelousas. The estimates were about one-third of these were Anglo-Americans. 10 D. L. A. 
Hackett has broken down the ethnic groups for 1840, using last names of heads of families to determine the 
nationality of the families. He found the following statistics for three local parishes: St. Landry had 587 
Anglo-American families or 43.1% of the white population, St. Martin had 90 families with 12.4% of the white 
population and St. Mary had 256 families woth 60.3% of the white population. 11 

These Anglo-Americans came from almost every state, and, if people not from a state or territory can 
be called "Anglo-Americans," from all parts of the British Isles. Obituaries indicate a wide variety of birth 
places. 12 Some, planters from the Mississippi Territory who hoped to make more money on sugar than on 
cotton, brought their entire farming operations here. Others like David Rees and Henry Adams Bullard were 
young men from Pennsylvania and Massachusetts who came hoping to make their fortunes in a new 
country. Probably the largest number of newcomers had their roots in Virginia, even if several generations 
away. Virginians were considered welcome additions by most English-speaking people; they were 
considered the elite of the South, the people to emulate. In 1819 John Palfrey wrote from New Iberia to his 
son in Boston: "There are several emigrants from Virginia and Maryland into this country this season, and of 
course the society is improving in a proportionate degree." 13 

The Anglo-Americans were far more important than their numbers indicate. Many of them became the 
leading planters, the people who advocated improved transportation and communications. Many were 
interested in politics, providing large numbers of elected and appointed officials. They were people who 
wanted to maintain communications with friends, families, and business associates in other parts of the 
country. To many of them it was essential to know what was going on elsewhere. They insisted on mail 
service and complained when it collapsed or when it was slow. They were letter-writers, package senders, 
and newspaper subscribers who wanted the mail delivered with some sort of regularity, all of which meant 
they wanted good means of transportation. Several men in Opelousas subscribed to the New Orleans 
Courier, John Palfrey of the Attakapas read the Orleans Gazette, and David Rees subscribed to the New 
Orleans Union in 1804 and the Louisiana Gazette in 1808. Other Anglo-American planters read the Natbnal 
Intelligencer from Washington; still others read Niles Weekly Register from Baltimore. In 1819 the Niles 
editor believed that a subscriber in New Orleans would receive his paper in ten to eleven days and that some 
parts of Louisiana would receive it even sooner. Some area people also subscribed to magazines. One 
missionary had the Methodist Magazine sent to him in St. Martinville, andother St. Martinville man who 
subscribed to the American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine, kept that journal informed of the various 



9. An Account of Louisiana, in Annals of Congress, 8th Congress, 2nd Session, 1506-1507; Frangois-Marie Perrin du Lac, Voyage 
dans les deux Louisianes . . . (Paris, 1805), p. 380. 

10. W. C. C. Claiborne to Robert Smith, Secretary of State, May 18, 1809, in U. S. Department of State, Territorial Papers, Orleans 

Series. 



11. D. L. A. Hackett, "The Social Structure of Jacksonian Louisiana," Louisiana Studies, XII (1973), 328-29. 

12. The significant migration of the cotton planters from Mississippi to the Opelousas and Attakapas areas is particularly interesting. 
This is discussed or mentioned in many places, including Robert Willliams, Washington, Mississippi Territory, to James Madison, November 
2, 181 1 , in Carter, ed., Territorial Papers, p. 952; and Henry Marie Breckenridge, Views of Louisiana (Baltimore, 1 817), p. 297. 



13. John Palfrey, Attakapas, to son, John G. Palfrey, Boston, March 24, 1819, in Palfrey Family Papers, Department of Archives, LSU. 
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races at New Iberia, St. Martinville, and Opelousas. 14 These were literate people who wanted to maintain 
their contacts with other parts of the world; they were not people who wanted to retreat into a remote area in 
an effort to escape from society. 

Some Anglo-Americans wanted to read books, as shown in a plaintive three letter correspondence 
over a two week period in July 1822 when Mary Weeks urged her brother and a friend to send her some 
books from St. Martinville to Parc Perdu. She wrote, "I have noting to read and the weather is so gllomy [sic] 
that it gives me the horribles ," 15 

When they entertained, Anglo-Americans in the Attakapas did not forget their national holidays. They 
held numerous balls to celebrate July 4th and Washington's birthday in towns like Franklin, St. Martinville, 
and even in Vermilionville. These balls were attended by most prominent people in the area, with people 
coming from adjoining parishes to participate. 16 Many of the wealthier Anglo-Americans went ot New 
Orleans for the winter season. State supreme court justice Alexander Porter, a native of Ireland and 
resident of St. Mary Parish, entertained many of these people. Mrs. Basil Hall, a rather critical 
Englishwoman, described one such dinner at Judge Porter's home by explaining that when a gentleman was 
asked to carve a roast or fowl, he "hacks and hews the unfortunate joint or fowl into great juncks" and 
proceeded to ask what piece each person wanted. Mrs. Hall pointed out that "in England we suppose no part 
is to be eaten whilst the breast remains." She added that Americans in Louisiana heaped too much food on 
their plates and reminded her very much of an English servants' hall. 17 

How did these people get along with their French neighbors? Many of them had little day to day 
contact with small French farmers any more than they had contact with anyone else. Various writers 
commented that French and Anglo-Americans in rural areas got along better than the two groups did in New 
Orleans. 18 Most Anglos seem to have got on rather well with those French people thay considered their 
social equals. Some were political enemies; others were political allies. Many of these Anglos married 
young French people of the area. David Rees and even Governor Claiborne married young women from the 
Attakapas. In 1818 Charles Conrad recommended that his brother Alfred, who was going to school in the 
Attakapas, "keep with the French boys as much as possible . . . you will gain more by this than by studying. . 
. ." To his brother he emphasized the importance of learning to speak French. 19 John Palfrey, in 1815, 
wrote that he wanted his sons to "live with the local family where they will have every advantage of learning 



14. New Orleans Courier, June 19, 1820; John Palfrey to son Edward, September 8, 1816;, Palfrey Family Papers; George Morgan 
to David Rees, December 6, 1804 and December 15, 1808, David Rees Family Papers, Tulane; National Intelligencer, August 23, 1823; 
Niles Weekly Register, June 26, 1 81 9; Daniel DeVinne, St. Martinville to editor, December 24, 1819, Methodist Magazine, p. 76; and S.H., St. 
Martinville,, to editor, May 4, 1831, American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine, August, 1831,601-603. 

15. M. Brashear, St. Martinville to Mary Weeks, Parc Perdu, July 4, 1822; Mary Weeks, Parc Perdu to brother Alfred Conrad, St. 
Martinville, July 17, and July 19, 1822, David Weeks Family Papers, Department of Archives, LSU. 

16. C. M. Conrad, near Franklin, to brother Alfred at Vermillion Bridge, July 18, 1819; John Taylor, St. Martinville, to Alfred Conrad, 
Franklin, February 21 , 1822, David Weeks Family Papers, Department of Archives, LSU. 

17. Margaret Hall, The Aristocratic Journey: Being the Outspoken Letters of Mrs. Basil Hall Written During a Fourteen Months 
Sojourn in America, 1827-28, edited by Una Pope-Hennessy (New York, 1931), pp. 257-58. 

1 8. Timothy Flint, Recollections of the Past Ten Years (Boston, 1 826), p. 34; William Henry Sparks, The Memories of Fifty Years 
3rd ed. (Philadelphia, 1872), p. 442. 

19. C. M. Conrad, near New Orleans, to brother Alfred Conrad, St. Martinville, July 25, 1818, David Weeks Family Papers. 
Department of Archives. LSU. 
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the French language correctly and at the same time the most correct habits and manners." 20 Certainly there 
were problems, but many of them seem to be problems of social class rather than of national background. 
Would these Anglo-Americans have been any more pleased to associate socially with an Alabama hill-farmer 
who migrated to North Louisiana than they would have been pleased to associate with an Acadian trapper? 

It is doubtful. 

Many of these Americans were trying to copy the lives of Virginia gentlemen, no matter where they 
themselves were from and no matter how imperfectly. They were trying to do what the Virginia settlers, 
themselves, had tried to do one hundred and fifty years earlier when they attempted to become copies of the 
English gentry. Interestingly enough, Virginia of the late eighteenth century was a place in transition itself, 
and a question of interest to those who want to know more about Anglo-Americans in the Attakapas is, 
"What Virginia were these Anglo-Americans trying to copy?" 

At present a great amount of excitement concerning Virginia and Maryland in the late eighteenth 
century exists among historians. A number of articles in the William and Mary Quarterly have discussed 
that area, and in the recent book, Inside the Great House, Daniel Blake Smith examines family life and finds 

that, "By the early 1800s Chesapeake families had turned their emotional energies inward to focus on 

an intimate, sentimental family unit that stood apart from the larger society as a private enclave for mutual 
support and sociability." 21 In 1983's Pulitzer Prize winning book in history, Rhys Isaac discusses The 
Transformation of Virginia, 1740-1790 and explores a change in the religious and social order from one of a 
sense of community to one of stress on the individual. There was no longer one Virginia to copy. Isaac 
points out that Virginia entered the nineteenth-century with "a complex of cultures . . . and an enduring 
legacy of conflicting value systems." 22 

The Anglo-Americans were an important group in Southwest Louisiana in the early nineteenth century. 
To learn more about these people in the 1820s, we might want to read more about Virginians in the late 
eighteenth century. To do so would surely bring a better understanding of their attitudes toward religion, 
family life, and community involvement. 



20. John Palfrey, New Orleans, to sister Emily Phillips, Boston, December 24, 1810, William T. Palfrey Family Papers, Department of 
Archives, LSU. 

21 . Daniel Blake Smith, Inside the Great House: Planter Life in Eighteenth-Century Chesapeake Society (Ithaca, N. Y., 1 980), p. 22. 



22. Rhys Isaac, The Trans formation of Virginia, 1740-1790 (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1982), p. 322. 




Index to St. Martin Parish Estates 
1804-1900 



Compiled by Rebecca Batiste 

(Continued from Vol. XX, No.4) 

ESTATE NO. NAME YEAR OPENED 



2871 


Fauries, J. Pierre 


May 8, 1894 


2939 


Fontenette, Andre 


November 4, 1896 


2941 


Fruge, Alcindor 


November 13, 1896 


2943 


Foumet, Alfred & Leon. Emancipation. 


December 5, 1896 


3014 


Frederick, Melanie, wife of Simeon Betancourt 
-G- 


January 25, 1900 


43 


Guilbeau, Charles 


August 1809 


48 


Guidry, Augustin 


November 1809 


57 


Gretian, Mary. Will. 


April 1810 


59-60 


Garrigou, J. A. 


June 1810 


93 


Grevemberg, Louis 


July 1811 


108 


Guilbault, Amand 


April 1812 


113 


Guenard, Nicholas 


June 1812 


118 


Granger, Jean-Baptiste 


August 1812 


132 


Giroir, Joseph. Will. 


April 1813 


133 


Giroir, Ann. Will 


April 1813 


134 


Grevemberg, Francois 


June 1813 


149 


Gaillard, Pierre. Inventory. 


May 1814 


158 


Guilbeau, Joseph 


June 1814 


167 


Guidry, Olivier 


October 1814 


175 


Gaillard, Pierre 


July 1799 


188 


Grevemberg, Bart. 


March 1815 


211 


Guidry, Olivier (Canada) 


August 1815 


226 


Guilbeau, Ludivine, wife of Michel Cormier 


January 1816 


228 


George, Julien 


February 1816 


253 


Granger, Joseph 


December 1816 


268 


Gaillard, Pierre (alias La Rochelle). Settlement of Estate. 


June 1817 


286 


Guilbeau, Felix Wid. Sylvain Broussard 


January 1818 


296 


Guidry, Victorin & Wife 


June 1818 


300 


Gobelet, Joe 


August 1818 


303 


Gougon, Etienne 


September 1818 


311 


Grevemberg, Louise, wife of A. Dumartrait 


November 1818 


312 


Grange, Charles. Inventory of the Estate in community between him 




and his last wife 


November 1818 


316 


Grevemberg, Francois Widow 


January 1819 
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ESTATE NO. 


NAME 


YEAR OPENED 


319 


Green, Elisha 


February 1819 


342 


Gucho, Francoise, wife of Pierre Carmouche. Last Will. 


November 1819 


347 


Guedon, Bonne Angelique, Wid. Jean Bte. Denerner 


December 1819 


353 


Greig, George 


April 1820 


367 


Guilbeau, David 


June 1820 


371 


Guilbeau, Jean Charles 


August 1820 


373 


Giroir, Fermin, Senior 


September 1820 


374 


Granger, Simon 


September 1 820 


377 


Giroir, Fermin, Jr. (senior Giroud) 


October 1820 


430 


Gauthier, Jean Marie Domingue, Confirmation 


December 1821 


447 


Gauthier, Lise Grevemberg Wid. Francois 


August 1822 


451 


Guilbeau, Joseph 


September 1822 


461 


Guilbeau, Francois & wife 


November 1822 


470 


Gonsoulin, Jean Francois 


January 1823 


486 


Guilchrist, Gullaime 


July 1823 


529 


Guilbeau, Jean Charles, Jr. 


May 1825 


543 


Guidry, Pierre, Sr. Last Will & Testament. 


November 1825 


544 


Guilbeau, Cilesie, wife of Elize Dupuy. 


November 1825 


586 


Gauthier, Emilie. Appt. of Curator adbona 


September 1827 


619 


Gonsoulin, Valcourt 


January 1829 


626 


Guilbeau, Alexandre 


July 1829 


643 


Giroir, Joseph. Last Will. 


March 1830 


711 


Guilbeau, Anastasie, Wid. Jos. Hache 


March 1833 


718 


Gonsoulin, Ursin 


July 1833 


737 


Guilbeau, Godefroy. Last Will. 


September 1833 


782 


Gonsoulin, Marie Arsene 


August 17, 1835 


791 


Guilbeau, Marguerite, wife of J. Bte Huval 


December 1, 1835 


809 


Guidry, Arsene, wife of Jos. Dejean 


June 18, 1836 


817 


Guy on, Cornelius 


September 29, 1836 


819 


Gonsoulin, Francois D. 


November 10, 1836 


867 


Gonsoulin, Harpin & Isabelle Miguez, wife 


June 18, 1838 


897 


Gonsoulin, Celeste, wife of Franc. C. Boutte 


December 21, 1839 


905 


Gauthier, Emerienthe, wife of Aut. Aug. Neyat 


March 31, 1840 


921 


Gilbert, Francois 


December 15, 1840 


925 


Guenard, Delphine, wife of Leufroy Roy 


February 22, 1841 


927 


Greig, William 


March 13, 1841 


943 


George, Edward, f.m.c. Appt. of tutor. 


December 24, 1841 


962 


Guidroz, Marie Sidonise, wife of Pierre Bergeron 


August 8, 1842 


963 


Guidry, Arthemise, wife of Jno. H. Thomas 


August 12, 1842 


965 


Gardener, William D. 


October 29, 1842 


968 


Granger, Laurent 


November 8, 1842 


974 


Guilbeau, Adrien 


January 11, 1843 


982 


Gary, Louis 


March 24, 1843 


1001 


Gradenigo, Hilaire (Sale of slaves belong, to succ'n.) 


November 10, 1843 


1031 


Guidry, Adelaide, Wid. Onezime Pa tin 


October 10, 1844 


1041 


Gilzinger, Francois 


March 3, 1845 


1042 


Guidry, Aspasie, Wid. Eloy Landry 


March 22, 1845 
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NAME 
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1045 


Guidry, Julien 


April 19, 1845 


1069 


Gonsoulin, Jean Baptiste 


December 18, 1845 


1099 


Geneneve, Jean Louis, f.m.c. 


May 26, 1846 


1113 


Gaspard, Charles 


October 26, 1846 


1120 


Guidroz, Jean Baptiste 


January 23, 1847 


1140 


Garrio, Cesaire 


July 24, 1847 


1141 


Grevemberg, Alex., f.m.c. Testament 


September 20, 1847 


1192 


Guilbeau, Madeline, Wid. Alex. Barras 


August 28, 1848 


1199 


Guil beau, One zime. Family meeting. 


December 16, 1848 


1222 


Guilbeau, Julie, Wid. Teronce Bienvenu 


May 7, 1849 


1243 


Guilbeau, Godefroy 


January 19, 1850 


1244 


Guilbeau, Edward 


January 24, 1850 


1267 


Gonsoulin, St. Clair 


December 7, 1850 


1274 


Gatch, Marie Azelie, wife of Raph. Segura 


December 16, 1850 


1278 


Gonsoulin, Joseph 


January 31, 1851 


1294 


Guilbert, Josephine, wife of Jach. Begnaud 


June 16, 1851 


1318 


Gergenson, Sophie, appt. of Datin, tutor 


February 19, 1852 


1325 


Guerrero, Jean A. 


April 12, 1852 


1345 


Gario (Gary), Joseph 


December 18, 1852 


1353 


Gonsoulin, St. Clair. Widow of 


January 20, 1853 


1366 


Gutriche, Pierre 


April 23, 1853 


1386 


Guilbeau, Adolphe 


September 20, 1853 


1414 


Giroir, Arne dee 


March 13, 1854 


1422 


Greig, Heniy 


April 24, 1854 


1442 


Griffith, Willis P. 


October 23, 1854 


1456 


Guidry, Anastasie, Wid. David Rees 


February 27, 1855 


1467 


Guilbeau, Adrien (see file no. 1689) 


May 4, 1855 


1479 


Gradenigo, Christine 


October 10, 1855 


1480 


Gradenigo, Celestine 


October 10, 1855 


1488 


Guidry, Victoire, Wid. Valerien Dugas 


November 14, 1855 


1492 


Gradenigo, Aurore, wife of Alcide Fuselier 


November 19, 1855 


1500 


Guilbeau, Charles 


November 29, 1855 


1526 


Graouille, Isidore. Emancipation. 


April 19, 1856 


1581 


Guilbeau, Arsene, wife of Dosite Breaux 


December 15, 1857 


1593 


Guilbeau, Joseph 


February 1, 1858 


1632 


Gillard, Joseph B. 


May 27, 1859 


1635 


Guthrie, Valentine 


June 7, 1859 


1636 


Green, John 


June 8, 1859 


1647 


Garryo, Clementine, wife of Belizaire Romero 


June 8, 1859 


1689 


Guilbeau, Adrien (includes file no. 1467) 


1860 


1697 


Guidry, Pierre 


1860 


1709 


Gerard, Alexandre 


1860 


1750 


Guidry, Marguerite, Wid. Pierre Broussard 


1862 


1754 


Guilbeau, Joseph Sosthene 


1862 


1780 


Gutrich, Oliva, wife of Nicholas Hebert 


1863 


1769 


Georgin, Jean 


1863 


1802 


Guilbeau, Seraphine, wife of M. Langlois 


1863 
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1805 


Guidry, Alfred 


1863 


1806 


Guidry, Eugene 


1863 


1817 


Gilbert, Josette, wife of Joachim Begnaud 


January 1864 


1827 


Gatt, Adele, Wid. Henry Greig 


April 1864 


1841 


Girard, Jean Baptiste 


November 1864 


1844 


Guidry, Scholastique, Wid. Marcelin Melancon 


December 1864 


1851 


Guidry, Hypolite 


March 1865 


1854 


Gario, Joseph & Adele Delphine Lopez 


April 1865 


1856 


Guidry, Alexandre, fils 


April 1865 


1858 


Guilbeau, Julien 


April 1865 


1862 


Guilbeau, Michel 


August 1865 


1872 


Guidry, Azelie Marie 


September 1865 


1873 


Guidry, Julie 


September 1865 


1882 


Gutriche, Guillaume 


September 1865 


1891 


Guidry, Don Louis 


September 1865 


1901 


Garrio, Nathalie, wife of Duplein Roman 


September 1865 


1909 


Giroir, Simon Onezime 


January 1866 


1917 


Grossin, Francoise Marie, Wid. V. Moraist 


January 1866 


1930 


Giroir, Joseph 


January 1866 


1899 


Garrio, Louis & his wife 


January 1866 


1934 


Graubois, Claude 


January 1866 


1943 


Guidry, Olivier P. 


January 1866 


1948 


Gonsoulin, Alfred. Emancipation. 


1866 


1953 


Guidry, Jos. P. 


1866 


1964 


Gravis, Celeste, wife of Nicholas Derousselle 


1866 


1976 


Guidry, Joseph Desma 


1866 


1983 


Guth, George 


1866 


1984 


Gardemal, Titus 


1866 


2015 


Gonsoulin, Marie Clelie, wife of Ulinor Dugas 


1867 


2016 


Guidry, Therence 


1867 


2020 


Guidry, Ernest 


1867 


2022 


Greig, William 


July 1867 


2056 


Gaston, Jean Baptiste 


September 1867 


2065 


Gonsoulin, Luzincourt 


November 1867 


2069 


Guilbeau, Jules 


December 1867 


2074 


Gary, Anatole 


December 1867 


2101 


Gario, Euphrosine 


December 1867 


2113 


Guilbeau, Emile 


February 1868 


2129 


Guidry, Etienne Dassas 


February 1868 


2132 


Guidry, Uranie 


April 1868 


2140 


Guidry, Antonie 


May 1868 


2122 


Gaukendorff, Harus N. 


March 1868 


2152 


Guilbeau, Omer 


July 1868 


2173 


Gutriche, Marie Clothilde 


February 1869 


2193 


Goetz, Carl Christian Melantius 


October 1869 


2196 


Guidry, Placide 


December 1869 


2201 


Guirard, Jacques Auguste 


February 1870 
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2204 


Guilbeau, Marie, Wid. Jean Begnaud 


February 1870 


2232 


Green, Elizabeth 


May 2, 1871 


2236 


Guilbeau, Anais, wife of Denis Talley 


September 19, 1871 


2238 


Guidry, Alexandre 


October 11, 1871 


2248 


Giroir, Alexandre. Emancipation. 


February 20, 1872 


2261 


Gueniot, E. Napoleon 


December 21, 1872 


2264 


Glynn, John & Marguerite Nolan 


January 15, 1873 


2289 


Govit, Jean Baptiste 


August 11, 1874 


2298 


Guilbeau, Chas. M. 


January 21, 1875 


2307 


Guidry, Julien 


March 22, 1875 


2312 


Guidry, Eugene. Emancipation. 


July 21, 1875 


2341 


Greenway, Leonide 


May 12, 1876 


2342 


Graham, C. M. 


June 5, 1876 


2349 


Gillard, Celestine Leon tine 


January 9, 1877 


2350 


Guilbeau, Adolphina 


January 25, 1877 


2364 


Giroir, Marguerite 


August 20, 1877 


2372 


Gaffay, Brigette 


November 26, 1877 


2381 


Guidry, Jules. Emancipation. 


February 26, 1878 


2392 


Gauthier, Charles 


September 5, 1878 


2400 


Guidry, Jos. Treville 


December 20, 1878 


2401 


Gauthreau, Suiron. Emancipation 


December 24, 1878 


2444 


Gauthreaux, Fadora. Family meeting in favor. 


February 13, 1880 


2461 


Gradenigo, Hilaire 


October 2, 1880 


2477 


Gary, L. Jules 


February 10, 1881 


2499 


Guilbeau, Noelie Julie. Emancipation. 


October 4, 1881 


2520 


Gillard, Cyprien 


June 29, 1882 


2559 


Guidry, Onezime A. 


August 22, 1883 


2565 


Gauthreaux, Lastie 


October 10, 1883 


2566 


Guidroz, Marie Azolina, wife of F. O. Rivette 


October 10, 1883 


2578 


Green, Sarazin 


February 12, 1884 


2583 


Guidry, Azelima, wife of Jules J. Guidry 


April 1, 1884 


2586 


Guidry, Eliza, wife of Arcade Patin 


July 5, 1884 


2596 


Guilbeau, Ulger A. 


October 28, 1884 


2600 


Guilbeau, Marcelite, wife of Jos. Le Blanc 


November 26, 1884 


2627bis 


Gauthier, Amede C. 


July 3, 1885 


2636 


Guidry, Blanche, wife of Alphonse J. Guilbeau 


November 9, 1885 


2668 


Gauthier, Marie Laperle 


August 31, 1886 


2677 


George Jean Baptiste 


December 21, 1886 


2692 


George, Auguste 


August 8, 1887 


2695 


Gueriniere, Lionel. Emancipation. 


September 3, 1887 


2698 


Guidry, Alexis 


December 5, 1887 


2704 


Giroird, Marguerite Elina, wife of Jules Bourque 


March 6, 1888 


2708 


Guidry, Arsene, Wid. Placide Thibodeaux 


April 23, 1888 


2709 


Guidry, Eugene. Interdiction. 


April 25, 1888 


2710 


Gonellaz, Hyacinthe Rev. 


May 2, 1888 


2719 


Guilbeau, Eugenie, wife of Jos. Theriot 


October 3, 1888 


2725 


Gonzalez, Jos. Aristide 


December 3, 1888 
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2727 


Guidry, Louis 


December 12, 1888 


2740 


Guidroz, Delphine, dec'd Wid. of J. B. Bergeron 


April 4, 1889 


2745 


Gautreau, Lastie 


April 29, 1889 


2756 


Guidry, Pierre P. 


November 14, 1889 


2779 


Guidry, Albert & wife Arthemise Robert 


September 22, 1890 


2800 


Guidry, Dulcide 


June 10, 1891 


2809 


Gautreau, Simon. Interdiction. 


August 18, 1891 


2821 


Gillard, Alosia, wife of Onez. Badon. 


June 4, 1892 


2823 


Gauthier, Aurealia, Wid. Chas. St. Germain 


June 13, 1892 


2833 


Guidry, Alexandre R. 


October 27, 1892 


2835 


Guidry, Hermina, wife of Chas. Robert 


November 29, 1892 


2836 


Guilbeau, Alice, wife of Alex. E. Barras 


December 6, 1892 


2890 


Guidry, Emma, wife of Harville Melancon 


January 17, 1895 


2909 


Garbarin, Nicholas 


October 16, 1895 


2916 


Green, Albert. Emancipation. 


January 6, 1896 


2920 


Granger, Joseph. Testament 


February 12, 1896 


2926 


Guidry, Eugene 


July 1, 1896 


2944 


Goodbier, Prosper & Cora. Emancipation. 


December 21,1 896 


2944 1/2 


Gerard, Rosalie, wife of Vale re Davis, Sr. 


January 13, 1898 


2985 


Guidry, Eliza & husband Francois LeBlanc 


September 14, 1898 


2988 


Gernaud, Andre 


November 9, 1898 



-H- 



50 


Hebert, Joseph. Petition 


February 1810 


101 


Holland, John. Inventory 


October 1811 


217 


Hebert, Alexandre 


October 1815 


223 


Huval, Adam 


December 1815 


224 


Huval, Cyril, appt. of Curator ad hoc 


December 1815 


243 


Harris, William to Nancy White. Acquittance. 


August 1816 


254 


Hebert, Athanase. Inventory 


January 1817 


255 


Hebert, Louis 


January 1817 


261 


Hays, Eliza 


March 1817 


289 


Higbee, William Pitt 


March 1818 


295 


Hays, James & wife 


May 1818 


307 


Hebert, Dorathe, wife of Fran. Lambert. Will. 


September 1818 


333 


Hebert, Colas & Francoise Trahan. 


July 1819 


397 


Howe, John R. 


March 1821 


403 


Hebert, Nicolas 


June 1821 


437 


Hebert, Magdelaine, wife of Jos. Guilbeau 


February 1822 


491 


Hebert, Marie, wife of Valentin Landry 


October 1823 


507 


Hebert, Lize, wife of Pierre Labauve. 


May 1824 


517 


Hollier, Luc, Mrs. Last Will. 


September 1824 


518 


Hebert, Marceline, wife of Edmond Leleu 


September 1824 


523 


Hebert, Lize 


December 1824 


573 


Heaberling, Jacob 


May 1827 
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608 


Hebert, Louis, Sr., and the heirs of Marie Victoire Guilbeau, 






his wife. Inventory &c., &c. 


October 1828 


633 


Hamilton, Elizabeth 


November 1829 


663 


Huval, Francois 


February 1831 


723 


Harry, Jacob, appt. of Tutor 


July 1833 


769 


Huval, Placide 


September 1834 


810 


Hicky, Martha Francis, wife of S.W. Walsh 


June 27, 1836 


816 


Hargroder, Michel 


September 14, 1836 


828 


Hanes, Abraham, appt. of tutor 


January 23, 1837 


836 


Henriot, Charles 


May 8, 1837 


844 


Heynnats, Paul 


August 31, 1837 


873 


Hebert, Charles, appt. of tutor 


October 15, 1838 


884 


Huval, Cyr 


July 8, 1839 


924 


Hopkins, George, appt. of tutor 


February 19, 1841 


929 


Hardy, charlotte Euch., wife of Octave Delhomme 


May 21, 1841 


946 


Hutchings, William 


February 2, 1842 


951 


Harrison, Jesse B. Inventory of lot of ground. 


February 13, 1842 


973 


Henriot, Emilie 


December 23, 1842 


990 


Hulin, Pierre 


September 12, 1843 


993 


Harry, Edgar 


September 18, 1843 


1043 


Hebert, Clemence, wife of Louis Miguez 


April 3, 1845 


1050 


Hardy, William F. & Sarah Spalding, his wife 


April 3, 1845 


1073 


Halphen, Marie T., wife of F. D. Chretien 


December 25, 1845 


1121 


Holden, John 


January 30, 1847 


1126 


Harrington, Lyda 


February 30, 1847 


1160 


Hays, Elizabeth, wife of William Dooley 


January 7, 1848 


1183 


Hebert, Alexandre 


June 27, 1848 


1257 


Hebert, Lucien Thomas. Emancipation. 


April 30, 1849 


1219 


Harlan, Silas 


April 30, 1849 


1289 


Hill, John 


May 2, 1851 


1312 


Hebert, Eli 


November 28, 1851 


1336 


Heard, Joseph 


October 18, 1852 


1352 


Hachard, J. A. 


January 14, 1853 


1361 


Huval, Jean Baptiste 


March 20, 1853 


1370 


Hulin, Philip & Josephine Puniot, his wife 


May 5, 1853 


1371 


Hulin, Clairville & Delzin Viator, hiw wife 


May 5, 1853 


1395 


Hutchinson, Thomas 


December 2, 1853 


1396 


Hebert, Henry, Sr. & Victoire Guilcrisse 


December 5, 1853 


1414 


Hebert, Lise 


March 21, 1854 


1427 


Hulin, Marie Arthemise, wife of Valsin Hulin 


July 1, 1854 


1464 


Henriod, Adelaide Emelia, Wid. L. Leomand 


April 16, 1855 


1469 


Henriod, Joseph 


July 20, 1855 


1509 


Hulin, Zoelina, wife of Louis Poumier 


December 27, 1855 


1522 


Hollier, Etienne & Celimine Mayallard 


March 23, 1856 


1535 


Heard, Edward J. 


July 14, 1856 


1546 


Haggerty, Mary, wife of Francois Duclot 


October 20, 1 856 


1555 


Hollier, Edmond 


February 9, 1857 
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1572 


Hullain, Louis 


October 5, 1857 


1591 


Hayes, David 


January 25, 1858 


1595 


Hollier, Furcy Herville. Emancipation. 


March 6, 1858 


1603 


Huval, Mary Odile, wife of Rosemond Berard 


April 8, 1858 


1617 


Hamilton, Tennessee Euphemie, wife of Aur. Breaux 


November 22, 1858 


1642 


Hill, H. M. 


April 28, 1859 


1655 


Hardouin, Albert 


October 17, 1859 


1675 


Hayes, Michel, appt. of Curator 


May 1, 1860 


1676 


Hebert, Alfred 


May 4, 1860 


1737 


Hollett, John W. 


December 3, 1861 


1745 


Huval, CYril 


February 25, 1862 


1794 


Hebert, Nicholas 


March 12, 1863 


1834 


Hubaut, Charles, f.m.c. 


September 21, 1864 


1907 


Hebert, Rose, wife of Eloi R. Broussard 


January 13, 1866 


1912 


Hebert, Edward 


January 22, 1866 


1922 


Haines, Abraham 


February 28, 1866 


1932 


Harvey, Lewis 


February 28, 1 866 


1941 


Hillard, Lucie e., wife of William E. Walker 


April 28, 1866 


2023 


Hopkins, Harvey 


September 21, 1867 


2041 


Hulin, Artibus 


November 13, 1867 


2060 


Hulin, Louis Belizaire 


November 26, 1867 


2071 


Harman, Mary Ellen, wife of Theodule Richard 


December 3, 1867 


2083 


Huval, Amelie, wife of Cyril D. Thibodeaux 


December 13, 1867 


2084 


Hillard, R. C. 


December 13, 1867 


2091 


Haux, Mary, wife of William Davidson 


December 20, 1867 


2135 


Hebert, Valery 


April 30, 1868 


2144 


Hulin, Valsin 


June 5, 1868 


2148 


Howard, free dm an 


July 8, 1868 


2184 


Hardy, Jules 


June 14, 1869 


2193 


Hebert, Euzeide. Interdiction. 


September 29, 1869 


2210 


Huval, Celestine 


April 11, 1870 


2243 


Hebert, Ursin 


December 8, 1871 


2299 


Huval, Placide C. 


January 21, 1875 


2213 


Hebert, Josette. Emancipation. August 2, 1875 


2322 


Huesman, Chas. F. vs. C. C. Durand, Adm. [Rule to show come] 


October 5, 1875 


2330 


Hebert, Alex Filias 


December 2, 1875 


2336 


Huval, Valery. Demand of Adm. 


January 13, 1876 


2369 


Hebert, Pierre & Amelia Angele 


November 6, 1877 


2378 


Hamilton, Eliza, wife of R. A. Walters [Demand of tutorship] 


February 13, 1878 


2409 


Henrioud, Emile 


March 5, 1879 


2419 


Hulin, Sosthene 


May 21, 1879 


2422 


Hebert, Donat. Emancipation. 


June 5, 1879 


2426 


Hellebaut, Emilie 


July 19, 1879 


2436 


Hascher, Pierre 


October 24, 1879 


2447 


Hebert, Felonise 


March 31, 1880 


2457 


Hebert, Celina, wife of Arthur Courville 


August 2, 1880 


2472 


Hebert, Cephalide 


December 22, 1880 



(To Be Continued) 





The M. A. Patout History Project’ 

By Michael G. Wade" 



In December 1983 M. A. Patout and Son, Ltd., a diversified sugar growing and milling 
corporation, contracted with me to write a history of the company, explaining its role in the 
development of the American sugar industry. The main plantation, Enterprise, is throught to be 
the oldest continuously operating family-owned sugar plantation in the United States. Located in 
Southwest Louisiana between New Iberia and Jeanerette, M. A. Patout has risen from relatively 
modest beginnings to become the second largest of surviving Louisiana mills in raw sugar 
production. The business, established by Simeon Patout, who first came to Louisiana in 1825, is 
today managed by the fifth generation of Patouts-William S. Patout III and his brother, Robert B. 
Patout, Simeon's great-great grandsons-to live at Enterprise. 

Long interested in their family's history, the Patouts celebrated a family reunion in 1975 on 
the 1 50th anniversary of the family's arrival in America. For that occasion, the late Dennis Gibson 
of the University of Southwestern Louisiana microfilmed surviving records from various branches 
of the family. A subsequent misplacing of the microfilm, the loss of numerous records in a 1959 
mill fire, and the advancing age of many of M. A. Patout's key personnel led William S. Patout III to 
contact Glenn Conrad, director of the Center for Louisiana Studies, about engaging a historian to 
interview employees regarding the company's history. After negotiating an agreement, I 
accepted the assignment and began conducting interviews during the 1983 Christmas holidays. 
The company then asked me to prepare a full-length history of M. A. Patout. 

Although the project presented exciting prospects, there was an immediate and potentially 
fatal problem. The mill fire had destroyed plantation ledgers dating back over 100 years. These 
ledgers contained priceless information on the varied operations and interests of the Patout 
family. With the almost total absence of company records for the period to 1959, I wondered if 
there would be documentation sufficient to supplement individual memories and thus to warrant a 
serious study of the Patout firm. Fortunately there was. An assortment of industry reports and 
manuals dating from 1828 to the present provide annual information on the weather, crops, 
equipment, and grinding season at each Louisiana sugar plantation and mill, including 
Enterprise. 1 Anna Jane Marks of Southwestern Louisiana's Dupr6 Library located the missing 
Patout family microfilm. Family members provided additional documentation. The Sanborn fire 
insurance maps, available at the New Orleans Public Library, provided some information about the 
Enterprise Sugar Refinery in Jeanerette at the turn of the century. Unfortunately, the Sanborn 
people concentrated on the larger towns, and villages such as Patoutville were omitted. There 
are, therefore, no maps of the plantation and raw sugar mill in their records. Census records for 
the period 1830-1910 describe the material fortunes of the Patouts at ten-year intervals. 
Newspapers, especially the Franklin Planter's Banner and the New Iberia Daily Iberian, provide 
valuable detail about the local scene, as does the Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer, an 
industry journal extant from 1888 to 1928. Finally, a month of search and photocopying records at 
the St. Mary and Iberia Parish courthouses produced some 3,000 pages of legal documents 
relating directly to various facets of the company’s history from the 1830s to the present. 



‘Taken from Institute News, Newsletter of the North Carolina Institute of Applied History. 

“Michael Wade is a graduate of the University of Maryland. He received an M. A. degree from U.S.L. in 1971 and a Ph. D. from U. S. L. in 
1978. Dr. Wade is presently connected with the History Department of Applachian State University in North Carolina. 

T Statement otthe Sugar Crop Made in Louisiana, 1828-1858; The Sugar Cane, 1869-1875; Minutes, Louisiana Sugar Planters 
Association, 1891-1931; Minutes, Executive Committee, American Sugar Cane League, 1922-1968; The Gilmore Louisiana-Florida Sugar 
Manual, 1911-1967, all in Sugar Archives (Southwestern Archives and Manuscripts Collection, University of Southwestern Louisiana. 
Lafayette, Louisiana). 
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Since much of this material is quite ordinary, only rarely does one get the personal glimpses 
that enliven business history research. In the court records, for example, there are many pages of 
conveyances involving simple transfers of relatively insignificant properties and pro forma 
foreclosures on loans. Taken collectively, however, they form patterns and indicate something of 
the ebb and flow of agricultural fortunes in the Bayou Teche region. They suggest that, from the 
beginning, the Patouts were substantially more than just hopeful immigrants. While figures from 
agricultural censuses indicate that Enterprise was a middle-sized holding, the court records show 
that the family operated a general store, loaned money regularly, engaged in the lumber 
business, endowed a parish church, and built a community called "Patoutville." The Patouts were 
bilingual, and the frequency with which they appear as plaintiffs in suits indicates a more than 
rudimentary acquaintance with the French and American legal systems. 2 These activities are 
consistent with their experience as commercial grape farmers in the Seine-et-Marne district of 
France. 3 

The court records illustrate larger issues and developments as well. There is, for instance, 
the remarkable document detailing the civil suit of Simeon Patout's son, Armand Philippe, against 
neighbor Job Bass Rowls for the September 15, 1851, killing of Alfred, a twenty-seven-year-old 
slave who had belonged to the younger Patout. Rawls, a relative by marriage, contested the suit 
and the resultant testimony reveals a good deal about slave conditions in St. Mary Parish in the 
early 1850s. There was considerable concern about local runaways who stole chickens and 
vegetables and otherwise set a bad example for the local servile population. It was common to 
shoot birdshot at suspected runaways who failed to halt when ordered to do so. Alfred began his 
final day on earth with either twenty-seven or thirty-seven lashes applied by Philippe Patout for 
some unknown reason. Perhaps he was late for work. At any rate, he ran away while Patout was at 
breakfast and was shot at 10:00 that night on the Rawls plantation by Job Rawls, who did not know 
that one barrel of his shotgun was loaded with pistol balls. 4 A jury awarded Patout $750 of the 
$1 ,200 he sought for the unwarranted destruction of his property. This amount was the maximum 
paid owners for slaves executed for capital crimes. 5 

Legal records also show some of the problems associated with narrow gauge railroad 
building in the 1890s. The Patouts built seventeen miles of track in order to haul cane more 
efficiently to their mill. In 1896, to protect the integrity of this line, the Patouts sued a neighbor, 
John B. Lewis, in the hope of forcing him to honor a right-of-way agreement concluded in 1893. 
The disagreement took on the nature of a feud that was not terminated, legally at least, until the 
Louisiana Supreme Court refused to consider Lewis' appeal. 6 There are also other indicators of 
modernization; in the 1930s, mineral leases between the Patouts and various oil interests point to 
the growing influence of that industry in South Louisiana. 

The nineteenth-century estate inventories are quite detailed, and the succession records 
contain a wealth of information both about family relationships and about the extent of the family's 
holdings at several stages of its history. When Simeon Patout died in 1847, his succession ran 
120 pages. The inventory describes his possessions down to the last thimble in the plantation 
store: the succession provides for the distribution of his goods among the children of his first 
marriage and those of his second. From these documents, one learns that Patout produced 
three sons by his first wife and that the eldest two, Isidore and Philippe, were bequeathed sugar 



2. St. Mary Parish Original Suits, various numbers, 1841-1847 (Franklin, Louisiana). 



3. Interview with William S. Patout, Jr., December 22, 1983; St. Mary Parish Succession #629, 1848. 



4. St. Mary Parish Civil Suit #4400, 1 851 ; Philippe Patout v. Job B. Rawls, January 21 , 1 852. 



5. Joe Gray Taylor, Negro Slavery in Louisiana (Baton Rouge, La., 1963), p. 207. 



6. Iberia Parish Civil Suits, #2387 & #3480, October 16, 1896 & August 6, 1 900 respectively (New Iberia, Louisiana). 
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properties at Charenton, about thirteen miles from the parent plantation. The third son, Louis 
Frangois, drowned in June 1838 at the age of fifteen. 7 

Patout's first wife, Marie Louise Morel, died of cholera in 1823, and he married Appoline 
Napoleone Fournier in 1826. The couple had ten children, three boys, and seven girls. The 
eldest child of this union, Pierre Simeon Patout, Jr., was born in 1827, went to the California gold 
fields in 1849, wrote from San Francisco of his disappointment and illness, and disappeared 
without a trace near Amarillo, Texas, as he attempted to return home in 1850. He was proclaimed 
legally dead in 1854. The other two boys, Hippolyte and Felix, were teenagers when their father 
died in August 1847, just two months short of harvesting his first sugar crop. The youngest child, 
Ernestine, was born the same year her father died. It fell to Appoline Patout to administer the 
family plantation and other properties, including a farm and treasury notes in France. For a 
significant portion of the next thirty-two years, she was the director of Enterprise's fortunes. 

From the census and succession records generated by her death in 1879, it appears that 
Appoline, with assisttance from her sons in later years, was a most able manager. She increased 
the family holdings in land and slaves and made a sugar crop every year until 1863, when Union 
forces destroyed the productive capacity of Enterprise. 8 Despite the upheaval stemming from 
the Civil War, Reconstruction, and the general postwar depression in southern agriculture, she 
left to her children a 1 ,390-arpent sugar plantation, complete with a modern mill, and in addition to 
her personal property, active assets of $8,402.06 and no significant debts. 9 

There followed a brief partnership between Hippolyte and Felix, which ended with 
Hippolyte's death in 1882. Since the partnership agreement stipulated that neither brother would 
have to remain in partnership with the other's widow, the surviving party was expected to 
purchase the deceased brother's property. It was assumed, therefore, that Felix would buy out 
Mary Ann Schwing Patout, who spoke of going to live with relatives in Texas. With her intentions 
cloaked by this Texas story, she proceeded to maneuver her brother-in-law into selling his share 
of Enterprise in 1 883 for SeO.OOO. 1 0 Felix then moved to the neighboring town of New Iberia to 
build a hotel and engage in the real estate business; today, his grandchildren own Patout's, a 
prominent area restaurant specializing in Cajun cuisine. For her part, Mary Ann Patout 
incorporated the plantation and mill as M. A. Patout and Son, Ltd. and ran the operation with her 
son until her death in 1907. 

The court and family records leave little doubt that she was the central figure during these 
years. A remarkable woman from the Iberville Parish town of Plaquemine, she saw to it that 
Enterprise kept pace with the rapid modernization that characterized the late nineteenth-century 
sugar industry. She expanded Patout holdings, modernized the mill and plantation, provided 
land for a community school, and was a founding member of the board of directors of the area's 
largest bank. The tradition of capable direction and adaptation to change established by Appoline 
and Mary Ann Patout has been continued in the twentieth-century by men in the Patout family. 
Today M. A. Patout and Son, Ltd. continues to grow cane and mill sugar, but it also sells lumber, 
engages in the banking and real estate businesses, and is investigating the feasibility of 
manufacturing ethanol. It has made a conscious commitment to continuing family business 
traditions while adapting to technological and organizational imperatives in modern agribusiness. 

Working on the history of this company has offered me and my students an opportunity to 
investigate a number of issues which are larger than the company itself or its local setting. The M. 
A. Patout History Project provides a unique way to examine the impact of modernization on the 
Louisiana sugar industry, especially since World War II. J. Carlyle Sitterson has told the story prior 



7. Patout Family Genealogy; Death Certificate in possession of George Broussard. 

8. David C. Edmonds, Yankee Autumn inAcadiana (Lafayette, La., 1979), p. 356. 

9. Iberia Parish Succession #287, March 2, 1879. An arpent consists of approximately .92 acres. 



10. Interviews with various family members, December 19-22, 1983. 
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to the early 1950s in his groundbreaking study, Sugar Country, but there has been no thorough 
examination of the sweeping changes that have occurred in the past thirty years and of what they 
have meant for the industry and the region. 11 There is the opportunity to observe the interaction 
of local French culture with a larger and expansive American culture, particularly in the antebellum 
period, but also later. 12 And since the Patout women played such a prominent role in the 
company's history, this project offers unusual insights into the history of women in Louisiana and 
in the United States in the nineteenth century. 

For the public historians interested in business and/or agriculture, the project is a rarity— the 
Patout firm has survived for over a century and a half and has remained in the control of one family. 
Few areas of the American economy have been as highly competitive and rapidly changing as the 
farm sector during this period. The sugar industry from its inception has required heavier capital 
investments and more attention to technology and to market and cost factors than almost any 
other form of agriculture. The rate of attrition in the sugar business has been relentless; in 1853, 
Louisiana boasted 1,481 mills of varying degrees of sophistication, including 538 horse-powered 
mills. 13 At present, there are only twenty-two central raw sugar mills remaining in the state. Since 
the fluctuations and tribulations of the farm sector are mirrored in the sugar industry, an 
understanding of M. A. Patout's growth and development can only enhance what is already 
known about agricultural businesses in this country. In fact, the recent popularity of the corporate 
culture concept suggests the need for more intensive investigation of the subject by historians. 14 

Even though the first months of the project were devoted primarily to collecting materials, 
some striking features of the corporate culture of M. A. Patout emerged early on. In an industry 
characterized by labor transience, this firm has been able to generate a high degree of employee 
loyalty (if longevity is any indication). It includes among its work force a significant number of long- 
term employees who are not family in the strict sense. George Smith, the recently retired 
business manager, first came to Patoutville from east Texas in the fall of 1937. Though few 
matched his forty-year tenure, Smith himself described many long-term associations, including 
seasonal ones. For example, each grinding season between 1944 and 1962, Jos6 Gabriel 
Rodriguez brought a team of chemists, evaporators and fabricators from Cuba to process the 
year's crop. 15 Such seasonal workers were known affectionately throughout the industry as 
"sugar tramps" because they made sugar from Colorado to the Caribbean as each region 
successively harvested and ground its cane. 16 No employee has been at Enterprise longer than 
septuagenarian Lucille Bernard, who came to Patoutville before World War i as a child of six. 
She remains there today, living in virtual retirement in her brick cottage in the old plantation 



1 1 . J. Carlyle Sitterson, Sugar Country: The Cane Sugar Industry in the South, 1753-1950 (Lexington, Ky., 1953). 

12. The only lengthy work on this subject is Lewis William Newton, “The Americanization of French Louisiana: A Study of the Process 
of Adjustment Between the French and Anglo-American Populations of Louisiana, 1803-1860" (Ph. D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 
1929). Newton focuses primarily on political adjustments. 

13. Lewis Cecil Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United States to 1860, 2 vols. (Washington, 1932), II, 742. 

14. See Terrence E. Deal and Allan A. Kennedy, Corporate Cultures: The Rites and Rituals of Corporate Life (Reading, Mass., 1982), 
for a popular treatment; and Alfred D. Chandler, Jr., The Visible Hand: The Managerial Revolution in American Business (Cambridge, Mass., 
1977), for a detailed historical perspective on this phenomenon. 

15. Interview with George Smith, December 21, 1983. 

16. Emile C. Freeland, Tales of a Sugar Tramp (New Orleans, 1954), p. 7. 



17. Interview with Lucille Bernard, December 20, 1983. 
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"quarters." 18 These employees and others like them have provided continuity and added 
measurably to the company's unusual stability. 

On close inspection, the buildings of M. A. Patout attest to the durability of the business. 
But Enterprise Plantation can be deceptive at first glance. The mill is visible from the highway and, 
as is the case with so many sugar mills, has a ramshackle and even dilapidated appearance. Other 
mills with a similar appearance have been closed for years. As one approaches the mill, the paved 
road gives way to gravel and then to dirt. The office is a sprawling converted farmhouse adjacent 
to the mill. Outward appearances notwithstanding, it is a modern, highly efficient operation. The 
company rebuilt the mill in time for the 1959 grinding season (c. October 15-December 20) and 
regularly upgrades its equipment. Upon entering the farmhouse, one encounters the spatial 
characteristics and technological accoutrements of a modern office complex. The emphasis on 
function rather than appearance is an important component in this company's value system. It is 
perhaps one of the primary reasons for M. A. Patout's longevity, and it appears to be an 
internalized value shared by all levels of the organization. 

This practical bent is also evident in the lifestyles of the family members who live at 
Enterprise. The plantation has not one but two primary residences. Enterprise itself, built in 1846 
and after, is a Louisiana raised cottage (the traditional south Louisiana plantation house) that is on 
the National Register of Historic Places. The companion house is a sprawling galleried farmhouse 
with Caribbean and Victorian influences. Both are elegant in their own way, yet both are clearly 
working houses and not merely showy relics from a bygone era. The Patout's work schedules and 
range of interests remind one more of William Byrd's Westover than of the "moonlight and 
magnolias" plantations of southern legend. 

Consistent with family tradition, each generation learns the business from the bottom. The 
current general manager, William Schwing Patout III, majored in agriculture at Louisiana State 
University, but he also worked on sugar plantations in the Caribbean and Hawaii before returning 
permanently to Enterprise. He prefers used cars because of the large first-year depreciation 
associated with new automobiles. One of the family favorites is a Checker Marathon, a car noted 
for its unassuming appearance and its reliability. William Patout's day-to-day appearance is equally 
unassuming. He knows soils and agricultural equipment, and he is at ease when speaking at 
Clemson University or when negotiating with representatives of foreign governments. Preliminary 
evidence indicates that these characteristics are part of a corporate value system which has 
served the company well over 150 years. In many ways, the story of M. A. Patout will have as 
much to say to management analysts as it does to historians. ... 

.... Much time has also been spent in learning the historical background, both in terms of 
the industry and the locale, which is necessary to the preparation of a comprehensive history of M. 
A. Patout. But much more remains to be done, especially on the Patout family in France, the 
activities and exact whereabouts of Simeon Patout in the 1820s, and the fate of the plantation 
during the Civil War. I am optimistic that French civil records will provide sufficient information on 
the Patouts in France and perhaps on Simeon's activities in the 1820s. Currently available 
information suggests that he may have come to the United States in 1825, that he returned to 
France the same year or early the next, and that he perhaps made one more trip to America before 
bringing Appoline and his family to settle permanently in early 1829. However, there is as yet no 
conclusive evidence establishing him in Louisiana prior to January 29, 1829, when he and his 
family arrived in New Orleans on the Crescent, which had sailed from Le Havre. There is a slim 
possibility that he may have been connected with an unsuccessful wine and olive colony in 
Marengo County, Alabama, in the 1820s. 



18. The old plantation quarter is composed ol modest cottages, mostly ot wood frame construction. However German POWs were 
used to construct a number of brick houses in 1 943 and 1 944. The POWs in Patoutville were members of Rommel's Afrika Korps. Some of 
them maintained a correspondence with William S. Patout, Jr., after their repatriation. 
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For learning more about the Patouts and the Civil War, the prospects are excellent. Appoline 
Patout was a French citizen, and after the war her son Hippolyte lodged a claim against the federal 
government for damages suffered during the 1863 Union invasions of the bayou country. 
Recorded as Suit #239 of the French and American Claims Commission Records (1883), the 
document is in the National Archives. The commission's index indicates no resolution of the case, 
but it does show that the claim was for $67,945.35 at 6 percent interest from 1 863 for damages to 
cotton and other properties, including the sugar mill. If this suit could be reactivated, a preliminary 
estimate is that the unpaid interest would amount to nearly $74 million. The historical value of the 
suit is more promising; the Patout claim is a comparatively large one and is, therefore, likely to be 
more detailed. Since this suit is a vital documentary link falling between the 1847 and 1879 
successions of the founding generation, its arrival is eagerly anticipated by those involved in this 
challenging history project. 
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The mill (sugar house/rebuilt in 1959) at Enterprise as seen from the east. 




Enterprise, built in 1846-1847. Today it is the residence of Robert B. Patout. 
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Homeland of the Lasseigne Family | \\\\\ \\ V\\ \ \ 

Andr6 Lasseigne, fils, like his father, was born on the east side of Bonnet Carr6 Point on the Mississippi River, where his 
grandfather, Leonard Lasseigne, had settled after 1754. The location was a danger spot at flood time, one crevasse 
occurring on the west side of the point in 1806, the year after Leonard Lasseigne died. Perhaps this flood threat was a 
reason why Andre Lasseigne, Leonard’s grandson, sought land along the less threatening Teche waters. In 1874, years 
after the first, a second and more disastrous crevasse occurred on the east side of the river at Bonnet Carr§ Point. The 
devastated area served in later years for the creation of the Bonnet Carre Spillway. 
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FROM MIGHTY MISSISSIPPI 
TO LAZY BAYOU TECHE 

By Gertrude C. Taylor 

[Editor's note: In mid-1985, a call came to the Center for Louisiana Studies of the University of 
Southwestern Louisiana inquiring of the name Lasseigne. Since neither the director of the 
Center nor your editor (the two who surely would have known of the Lasseigne family of St. John 
Parish) were available, the call went for naught. The knowledge that Lasseigne is listed in her 
ancestry and that she had something she might have given to someone has haunted your editor 
ever since and has prompted her into telling this story. 

It is your editor's hope that the following history and genealogy of the family of AndrS 
Lasseigne will find its way into the hands of the unknown caller and give him as much satisfaction 
as it has given her in writing it.] 

Andre Lasseigne was the first and only member of the Lasseigne family to leave the 
Mississippi River where his grandfather had settled and established himself and his family about 
three quarters of a century earlier. Perhaps overcrowding of the upper German Coast and the 
death of his father were reasons enough for him to seek for his own family the greener pastures 
and less complicated lifestyle along Bayou Teche in St. Martin Parish. 

Andre Lasseigne was the grandson of Leonard Lasseigne (he signed himself "La Seigne"), 
born in Perigord, France in 1723. 1 An enlisted man in the French colonial army, the elder 
Lasseigne settled on land given to him by the French colonial government when he was 
discharged from the army Oct. 1, 1754. 2 In the ensuing years he added to his land holdings until 
in 1 792 his plantation, located on the east bank of Bonnet Carrd Point, extended 1 1 arpents front 
on the river by 80 arpents depth. 3 

Leonard Lasseigne married Marie Jacob, daughter of Michel Jacob and Bridgit Montz, and 
they had six children, three sons and three daughters. 4 His second son, Andre, married Marie 



1 . Glenn R. Conrad, Saint-Jean-Baptiste des Allemands: Abstracts ot the Civil Records of St. John the Baptist Parish, 1753-1803 
(Lafayette, La., 1972), p. 336. 

2. Winston Deville, Louisiana Troops, 1720-1770 (Houston, Tex., 119563). 

3. In 1760 Leonard Lasseigne bought a 5-arpent-front farm on the second German Coast from Jacob Touchet. Conrad, Saint-Jean- 
Baptiste des Allemands, p. 6. In 1772, he added six arpents front to his land holdings with the purchase of Nicolas Voil Ion's farm. Ibid., p. 18. 
From this tract he sold to his son, Andr6, 2 arpents front by 40 arpents depth Oct. 9, 1792. Ibid., p. 156. 

4. The sons were Ponce, who married Catherine Tregre in 1779; Andr6, who married Marie Vicnair about 1790; and Charles, who 
married Catherine Matherne in 1800. The daughters were Catherine, married Charles Percy; Marie, married Charles Triche; and Ann, 
married Michel Cambre. Ibid., p. 329. Leonard Lasseigne died in 1805, and at his succession sale his river plantation was bought by Jean 
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Vicner (Vicnair) , the daughter of Balthazar Vicnair, in 1 789 or 1 790, and their first child, Andre, fils, 
was born in 1791 , the year before his father bought the river property from his grandfather. 5 In 
1813, when Andre was 22 years old, his father died, leaving as his heirs his son, Andre, and five 
minor children. Part of his plantation on the river was sold in order to settle his estate. 6 

The four years that followed are obscure in history; however, it can be assumed that Andrd 
stayed with his mother and brothers and sisters on the part of the plantation his mother had 
retained from the community. This arrangement lasted at least four years, when, for reasons that 
can only be assumed, Andre decided to leave the river and to establish himself in the more 
promising Teche country. Several factors may have contributed to his decision: his marriage, the 
river blockade in the War of 1812, the threat of flood, and general economic conditions at that 
time. However, the separation from their native soil did not break the family tie with the river-folk. 

On October 16, 1817, Andrb Lasseigne purchased from Pierre Terville Bienvenu 9 arpents 
front by 40 arpents depth on the east side of Bayou Teche. The tract was the lower part of 
Section 42 in Township 10 South, Range 6 East. 7 

About the time of his purchase or soon thereafter, Andrb Lasseigne married Marguerite 
Vicnair, and by the time they departed the Mississippi to relocate on the Teche, two sons, Andre 
and Clairville, had been born to them. 8 Eight more children came into the family after their arrival 
on the new plantation. Of the eight sons only three survived their father and mother, in some 
cases marrying into families along the Mississippi and in all marriages carrying the name Lasseigne 
into the present generation along Bayou Teche. 



5. No record of the date of marriage of Andr6 Lasseigne and Marie Vicnair is available. 

6. St. John the Baptist Original Acts, 1813, nos. 18-19. In the succession inventory of Andr6 Lasseigne, dated 1813, Marie Vicnair, 
wife of the deceased Andr6, states that his heirs are her adult son, Andr6, age 22, and five minor children. From the sale of the property, 
young Andr6 received his share of $301 . Antoine and Andr6 Montz bought the plantation. 

7. St. Martin Parish Conveyance Bk. 1-B, p. 227, no. 3347. In this transaction, Andr6 Lasseigne is described as a landholder and 
resident of St. John Parish. The nine arpents front on the east side of the bayou was described as bordered above by Guilllaume Wiltz and 
below by Mr. Martinez and being a part of a tract of 12 arpents front on each side of Bayou Teche sold to Dauterive Dubuclet by Jean Labb6, 
who had originally claimed the land through settlement. Frangois Theodule Bienvenu, Pierre Terville Bienvenu, and Dame F6licit6 Aminthe 
Bienvenu derived title to the nine arpents being sold by virtue of a donation to them (each 3 arpents) from Claire Dauterive Dubuclet. 



8. No birthdates are recorded in St. Martin Parish for Andr6 and Clairville Lasseigne. The earliest birthdate recorded is that of Marie 
Melanie in 1822, indicating that the family could have arrived on the Teche about 1820. 
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Bayou Teche Plantation of Andre Lasseigne 



In 1817 Andr6 Lasseigne bought from the Bienvenu heirs a nine arpent front tract on the east side of Bayou Teche. The 
plantation was located approximately half way between St. John Plantation (Declouet property, sections 74 and 47), and the 
community of Parks. 
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The Family of Andr6 Lasseigne* 

Andrd Lasseigne, b. , St. John the Baptist Parish. 

m. Marguerite Vicnair of St. John Parish (SM Succ. no. 1 721 ). 

A. Andrd, b. in St. John Parish. 

m. Feb. 8, 1854 (SMch: v. 9, no. 81), Marie Almaide Durand of St. John Parish, d/o Alphonse 
Durand and Anastasia Vicnair. 

1 . Jean Commodore, b. . 

m. Oct. 18, 1890 (SMch: v. 11, p. 171), Marie Louise Vicnair, d/o Zepherin 
Vicnair and . 

2. Pierre, b. . 

3. Antoine Andre, b. Feb. 3, 1855. d. July 10, 1861 (SMch: v. 5, p. 274). 

4. Alphonse Odilon, b. Jan. 22, 1857 (SMch: v. 10, no. 452). d. July 19, 1861 (SMch: v. 5, p. 274). 

5. Anastasia Nativa, b. Nov. 27, 1857 (SMch: v.10, no. 126). 

m. Feb. 28, 1 875 (SMch: v. 1 0, no. 623), Jules Resweber of Orleans Parish, 
s/o Antoine Resweber and Marie Cany Gremiere. 

6. Denis Haydel, b. Oct. 8, 1860 (SMch: v. 10, no. 818). d. July 25, 1862. (SMch: v. 5, no. 282). 

7. Adam Timothee, b. Dec. 19, 1862 (SMch: v. 10, no. 1107). 

m. Dec. 27, 1886 (SMch: v.11, p. 81), Constance Barras, d/o Aurelien Barras 
and Rosa Lasseigne. 

a. Aurelien, b. Jan. 13, 1888 (SMch: v. 13, p. 31). 

b. Antoine Andrd, b. July 18, 1889 (SMch: v. 13, p. 55). 

c. Adam George, b. April 20, 1891 (SMch: v. 13, p. 55). 

d. Agnes Almaide, b. Jan. 21 , 1893 (SMch: v. 13, p. 55). 

e. Joseph Lodias, b. March 29, 1896 (SMch: v. 14, p. 59). 

f. Joseph Leston, b. Oct. 31 , 1897 (SMch: v. 14, p. 131). 

g. Marie Camille, b. July 1 8, 1 900 (SMch: v. 1 4, p. 243). 

B. Clairville, b. in St. John Parish, d. Sept. 30, 1867 (SM Succ. no. 2073). 

m. Feb. 24, 1840 (SMch: v. 8, no. 160), Josephine Allegre, d/o Joseph Allegre and Marguerite 
Cormier. 

1. Marguerite Alzina, b. Nov. 20, 1840 (SMch: v. 8, no. 682). 

m. 1st., June 13, 1859 (SMch: v. 9, no. 270), Ernest Cormier, s/o Michel Cormier 
and Azema Melanson. 

m. 2nd., (SMch: v. 10, no. 34), Hermogene Doiron of Iberville Parish. 

2. Clair Adolphe, b. Sept. 1 8, 1 842 (?) (SMch: v.8, no. 1 970). 

m. Oct. 25, 1859 (SMch: v.9, no. 281), Anastasie Greniers Durand of St. John 



This compilation of the Lasseigne family of St. Martin Parish is drawn from Donald J. Hebert, comp., Southwest Louisiana Records. 29 vols. 
(Eunice and Cecilia, La., 1 976-1 984). The compilation does not include a few entries under the name Lasseigne, since relationships of 
these entries were either not indicated or not clear. Records included are from 1822 through 1 900. 
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Parish, d/o Alphonse Durand and Anastasie Vicnair. 

a. Marie Lezinska, b. Aug. 8, 1860 (SMch: v. 10, no. 787). 

m. Jan. 20, 1881 (SMch: v. 10, no. 854), Joseph Ahiram Barras, s/o Achilles 
Barras and Adelina Castille. 

i. Marie Leonia, b. March 25, 1866 (SMch: v.ll-B, p. 57). 

. Vincent, b. . 

m. Jan. 29, 1891 (SMch: v.11, p. 180), Elodie Bertrand, d/o Soloman Bertrand 
and Elise Bijot (Bigeaux). 

(1) Marie Lodiska, b. Jan. 29, 1892 (SMch: v.13, p. 203). 

(2) Marie Anne, b. Feb. 25, 1894 (SMch: v. 13, p. 312). 

(3) Klebert Joseph, b. May 27, 1896 (SMch: v. 14, p. 65). 

(4) Marie Clelie, b. May 27, 1896 (SMch: v. 14, p. 65). 

(5) Paschal, b. Nov. 24, 1900 (SMch: v.14, p. 268). 

. Joseph Alphonse, b. June 8, 1 870 (SMch: v. 1 1 -B, p, 1 65). 

m. Aug. 25, 1892 (SMCt.Hse: Mar. no. 6570, Azelina Bertrand, d/o 
Placide Bertrand and Celestine Miller). 

(1) Marie Len&ne, b. May 27, 1893 (SMch: v. 13, p. 279). 

(2) Marie Aimee, b. May 14, 1895 (SMch: v. 14, p. 25). 

(3) Willie, b. Jan. 16, 1897 (SMch: v. 14, p. 93). 

(4) Marie Elmire, b. Dec. 27, 1898 (SMch: v. 14, p. 182). 

(5) Joseph Dewey, b. Dec. 12, 1900 (SMch: v. 14, p. 268). 

Marie Aimee, b. June 1 0, 1 872 (SMch: v. 1 1 , p. 203). 

m. Jan. 20, 1892 (SMch: v. 1 1 , p. 203), Joseph Alexandre Barras, s/o 
Leopold Barras and Eugenie Theriot. 

Odilon, b. March 27, 1875 (SMch: v. 1 1-B, p. 255). 

m. Nov. 2, 1896 (SMCt. Hse: Mar. no. 7086), Oliva Picard. 

Marie Adolphina, b. June 19, 1876 (SMch: v. 11-B, p. 290). 

m. Jan. 31, 1898 (SMch: v. 12, p. 16), Joseph Robertson, s/o Sylvere 
Robertson and Malvina Taylor. 

Pierre Alfred, b. Sept. 18, 1878 (SMch: v.ll-B, p. 341). 

m. June 22, 1899 (SMch: v. 12, p. 87), Regina Vicnair, d/o Felicien Vicnair 
and Eve Conrad. 

(1) Wilfred, b. July 21, 1899 (SMch: v.14, p. 255). 

(2) Jean, b. Sept. 8, 1900 (SMch: v. 14, p. 255). 

Joseph Claiborne, b. Oct. 11, 1864 (SMch: v.1 1-B, p. 153). 

m. April 25, 1899 (SMch: v.1 2, p. 82), Marie Lidia Lasseigne, d/o 
Alexandre Lasseigne and Euphemie Vicnair. 

(1 ) Marie Lilianne, b. Aug. 21 , 1 899 (SMch: v. 1 4, p. 1 89). 

(2) Joseph Alexandre, b. July 14, 1900 (SMch: v. 14, p. 246). 
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3. Marie Virginie, b. Aug. 15, 1845 (SMch: v.9, no. 152). 

m. Ursin Ozenne Jacob of Assumption Parish (SMch: v.10, no. 63). 

4. Rosa Clairville, b. March 18, 1848 (SMch: v.9, no. 74). 

m. Feb. 8, 1869 (SMch: v. 10, no. 129), Aurelien Barras, s/o Hypolite 
Barras and Aspasie Breaux. 

5. Josephine, b. June 5, 1850 (SMch: v.9, no. 88). 

m. May 19, 1870 (SMch: v.10, no. 368), Jules Mouhot of Barant, France. 

6. Joseph, b. Sept. 5, 1855 (SMch: v.10, no. 127). 

7. Cecile, b. May 9, 1859 (SMch: v.10, no. 639). d. Sept. 16, 1863 (SMch: v. 5, 

p. 296). 

8. Corine, b. Jan. 16, 1862 (SMch: v. 10, no. 982). 

m. Jan. 23, 1884 (SMch: v.10, no. 982), Joseph Preval Barras, s/o 
Hypolite Barras and Celemene Barras. 

C. Marguerite Melanie, b. July 31, 1822 (SMch: v. 7, no. 2127). 

D. Leonard, b. Oct. 7, 1824 (SMch: v. 7, no. 1563). 

E. Edouard, b. . d. Oct. 10, 1836, age 12 yrs. (SMch: v.5, p. 63). 

F. Antoine Valery, b. May 28, 1828 (SMch: v. 7, no. 2127). d. April 23, 1862, of a wound received at 
the Battle of Shiloh. (SM Succ. no. 1748). 

G. Pierre, b. Feb. 21, 1830 (SMch: v. 7, no. 2400). 

H. Henri Valsin, b. Oct. 2, 1831 (SMch: v. 8, no. 232). d. Feb. 24, 1882 (BBch: v. 2, p. 41). 

m. Oct. 16, 1866 (SMch: v.9, no. 442), Leontine Cormier, d/o Amand Cormier and Cephalide 
Hollier. 

1. Eve Marie, b. Sept. 16, 1867 (SMch: v. 11-B, p. 76). 

m. Dec. 4, 1883 (BBch: v.3, p. 112), Alexandre Landry, s/o Eloi Landry and Bertile 
Landry. 

2. Aim6e, b. June 21, 1869 (SMch: v.ll-B, p. 126)., 

m. Nov. 28, 1888 (BBch: v.3, p. 285), Ozere Breaux, s/o Sosthene Breaux and Elizabeth 
Pelletier. 

3. Elise, b. April 12, 1870 (SMch: v.1 1-B, p. 182). d. Jan. 19, 1877 (BBch: v.1, p. 48). 

4. Hermine, b. Sept. 18, 1871 (BBch: v.2, p. 74). 

m. Dec. 28, 1896 (BBch: v. 2, p. 130-a), Desire Sonnier, s/o Alexandre Sonnier 
and Celestine Babineaux. 

5. Anastasie, b. April 25, 1873 (BBch: v.1, p. 211). 

6. Emile, b. Feb. 27, 1875 (SMch: v.ll-B, p. 262). 
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7. Henri, b. July 19, 1877 (BBch: v. 2, p. 17). 

m. Dec. 14, 1897 (BBch: v. 2, p. 147-a), Edna Richard, d/o Clophas Richard 
and Carmelite Sonnier. 



8. Leontine, b. July 19, 1877 (BBch: v. 2, p. 17). 

m. Nov. 19, 1897 (BBch: v. 2, p. 299-a), Edouard Breaux, s/o Sosthene Breaux 
and Elizabeth Pelletier. 

9. Marie Sephalide, b. Nov. 13, 1881 (BBch: v. 2, p. 147). 

I. Marie Cidalise, b. Sept. 30, 1833 (SMch: v. 8, no. 682). 

m. May 15, 1851 (SMch: v. 8, no. 440), Auguste Guilbeaux, s/o Michel Guilbeaux 
and Clemence Potier. 

J. Alexandre Lezin, b. Nov. 16, 1838 (SMch: v. 8, no. 160). 

1. Rose Emma, b. Sept. 15, 1862 (SMch: v. 10, no. 1062). 

m. Oct. 27, 1898 (SMch: v. 12, p. 55), Albert Barras, s/o Hypolite Barras and 
Clemence Barras. 

2. Valery, b. Sept. 8, 1865 (Smch: v.ll-B, p. 25). 

3. Lucien, b. Nov. 8, 1867 (SMch: v.ll-B, p. 25). 

m. Dec. 15, 1890 (BBch: v.2, p. 401), Marie Cecile Broussard, d/o Jules Brous- 
sard and Emelie Cormier. 

a. Joe Marie, B. Oct. 8, 1892 (SMch: v. 13, p. 293). 

b. Joseph Anaclet, b. Dec. 30, 1893 (SMch: v. 13, p. 305). 

c. Septim Jean, b. May 29, 1895 (BBch: v. 3, p. 375). 

d. Leonel, b. Oct. 11, 1896 (SMch: v. 14, p. 59). 

e. Jean Mortimer, b. March 14, 1897 (SMch: v. 14, p. 97). 

f. Alexis, b. July 6, 1898 (BBch: v.3, p. 375). 

g. Paula, b. Jan. 1899 (SMch: v. 14, p. 180). 

4. Sue, b. Dec. 3, 1869 (SMch: v. 11-B, p. 124). 

5. Marie Cidalise, b. July 13, 1871 (SMch: v.1 1-B, p. 184). 

6. Marie Lidia, b. Oct. 7, 1874 (SMch: v.ll-B, p. 251). 

m. Apr. 25, 1899 (SMch: v.1 2, p. 82), Joseph Lasseigne, s/o Andre 
Lasseigne and Anastasie Durand. 





Recreational Pursuits 
in Lafayette and New Iberia, 
1900-1920 

by Carl A. Brasseaux 



No two periods in American history offer greater contrast than the Gay '90s and the Roaring 
Twenties. Sandwiched between the staid complacency of the former and the social revolution of 
the latter is a gray area, two decades during which the currents of change were slowly eroding the 
cultural underpinnings of the Victorian and Edwardian ages. This transitional period witnessed 
transportation and technological revolutions which transformed American life and altered 
fundamentally the recreational pursuits of the general public. Linked to the outside world by rail, 
telegraph and telephone, and serviced by newspapers that generally reported more national and 
international news than local information, Acadiana could not, and would not, remain unaffected 
by the social and cultural changes then sweeping the nation. These local changes are 
represented perhaps most vividly in the leisure-time activities of Lafayette and New Iberia 
residents. 

Despite populations of dissimilar composition (Lafayette, unlike New Iberia, had a large urban 
Acadian element), both communities had much in common during the first two decades of the 
twentieth century. Both were transportation and commercial hubs for bayou-basin agriculture 
regions. Through their contacts with such entreports as New Orleans, both communities kept 
abreast of, and quickly embraced, national trends and technological developments. Under the 
banner of "progress," both communities simultaneously rushed to improve local education, to 
construct public water and electrical systems, to promote improvements in the regional 
transportation network, to improve general health conditions within their respective corporate 
limits, to broaden local economic bases, and to develop recreational facilities. It is hardly 
surprising, therefore, that the recreational pursuits of Lafayette and New Iberia enjoyed a 
remarkable parallel development. 1 

During the first decade of the twentieth century, white residents of both communities enjoyed 
a great diversity of recreational pursuits, even by modern standards. Those diversions that 
figured most prominently in the average person's life will be discussed in cursory fashion below: 



Parties 

The most universal form of entertainment in New Iberia and Lafayette during the first two 
decades of this century was house parties. In an age unfettered by television and the 
responsibilities of two-career parents, families made visits to neighboring friends and family 
members an integral part of their weekly routine, and house parties were simply a popular variant 
of this practice. Indeed, the personal and society columns of the Lafayette and New Iberia 
newspapers are replete with references to them, particularly between 1900 and 1910. In the case 
of the Lafayette Advertiser, such notices claimed fully one-fourth of the paper's news copy. 

The variety and size of these gatherings appear to have been limited solely by the imagination 
and financial means of the host or hostess. There were surprise parties, melon parties tacky 
parties, Christmas parties, New Year's parlies, masquerade parties, birthday parties, childrens 
parties, ice cream parties, parties to welcome guests to town, and a host of gatherings with no 
theme at all. In many homes, the party was kept alive by solo musical performances on the piano, 



1 . See Glenn R. Conrad, comp., New Iberia: The Town and Its People (Lafayette, La., 1 979); Maurine Bergerie, They 
Tasted Bayou Water: A Brief History of Iberia Parish{ New Orleans, 1962); and Harry Lewis Griffith, Attakapas Country: A 
History of Lafayette Parish (Gretna, La., 1959). 
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group singing and games. Among the middle and upper classes, euchre and progressive euchre 
parties were the rage at the dawn of this century, and their popularity persisted at least until World 
War I, even among households belonging to Protestant denominations that traditionally 
condemned gambling. 2 

Picnics 

When weather permitted, informal gatherings were often held outdoors. Lawn parties and 
picnics were particularly popular during this period. The editor of the New Iberia Enterprise noted 
in 1915 that picnics had "become the order of the day, more especially on Sunday [when] our 
young people have time to get a days [s/c] recreation in some lovely spot in the Parish." 
Picnickers often found time to squeeze a little fishing into their agenda. 3 

Excursions 

Some inhabitants of Lafayette and New Iberia went even further afield in pursuit of recreation. 
Southern Pacific Railroad, which serviced both communities, offered low excursion rates for 
tourists wishing to visit specific points along the main line at specific times. Between 1900 and 
1920 the sites most frequently listed in excursion advertisements were New Orleans and 
Galveston, and the round-trip fare was usually around $2.50. 4 

Concerts 

Lafayette and New Iberia residents, however, did not have to leave town for a pleasant 
diversion, as both communities boasted fine municipal brass bands. City bands during this period 
were volunteer organizations that provided entertainment at most civic, religious and political 
functions. Because their instruments were usually provided at public expense, their services 
were always dispensed on a non-partisan basis, and it was not unusual for the same band to 
perform at political rallies for rival political factions on consecutive days. Because of the sometimes 
excessive demands on the musicians' time, city bands were usually short-lived organizations. 
Such was indeed the case with the New Iberia bands formed between 1900 and 1920: East End 
Band (1906-ca. 1910); West End Band (1906-ca. 1910); New Iberia Orchestra (Apr. 1911-?). 5 

The Lafayette city band enjoyed greater longevity primarily because of the dynamic 
leadership exerted by its band director. During the first decade of this century, the Sontag Military 
Band, organized in August 1901 as many other city band movements were on the wane, offered 
free open air concerts throughout the summer months. Under the leadership of Prof. Florent 
Sontag of SLII's Music Department, the Sontag Military Band developed into one of the finest city 
bands in Southwest Louisiana. Their performances, sometimes held in Parkerson Grove and 



2. Lafayette Advertiser, Feb. 8, 1902; Jan. 17, 1903; July 11, 1903; Sept. 16, 1903; May 25, 1904; July 6, 1904; Aug. 
17, 1904; Oct. 4, 19, 1904; Mar. 8, 1905; Jan. 3, 10, 1906; Feb. 28, 1906; Aug. 2, 16, 1910; Dec. 13, 1910. Euchre was 
apparently less popular in New Iberia, for mention of it appears only infrequently in the Enterprise's society column. See 
New Iberia Enterprise, June 30, 1906. 

3. Enterprise, July 15, 1910; Oct. 10, 1914; July 10, 1915; Carl A. Brasseaux, "Entertainment, Sports, and Recreation 
in New Iberia, 1830-1978," in Conrad, comp., New Iberia, p. 382; Advertiser, June 6, 1903; July 15, 1910. 

4. Advertiser, Jan. 15, 1901 ; June 21, 1902; Mar. 11, 1910. For references to other excursions, see ibid., July 20, 
1904. 



5. Enterprise, July 17, 1906; July 21, 1906; Apr. 8, 191 1 ; Nov. 20, 1915. 
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sometimes at SLII in conjunction with the local Chautauqua, demonstrated not only the musicians' 
considerable talent, but also their wide ranging musical tastes. A typical program included 
contemporary numbers popularized by John Philip Souza's band, military marches, selections 
from various operas by such composers as Verdi and Donizetti, and classical pieces. 6 

Chautauqua 

Musical performances were also available to Lafayetters and New Iberians through the annual 
Chautauquas. Education was a national obsession between 1900 and 1920, and Chautauquas 
were annual summer programs organized by local groups, such as Lafayette's South Louisiana 
Summer School and Chautauqua Association, to broaden the intellectual horizons of rural and 
small town residents. To attract and thus educate the intended beneficiaries of these 
Chautauquas, organizers used professional talent agencies to offer varied programs in which 
performances by comedians, musicians, magicians, and dramatists were interspersed between 
lectures by politicians of regional and national stature and educators. The Lafayette Chautauqua, 
one of the first in Southwest Louisiana, was organized in March 1902 and sponsored its first 
program the following June; New Iberia, on the other hand, does not seem to have had an annual 
Chautauqua until sometime after 1910. These Chautauquas were held in tents in New Iberia and 
in the SLII auditorium at Lafayette. 7 



Baseball 

Chautauqua events often conflicted with other summertime recreational pursuits, particularly 
weekend baseball games. Baseball, which was introduced into Southwest Louisiana in the early 
1870s had emerged by 1900 as the preeminent pastime of the region's teenagers and young 
adults. Lafayette usually fielded two teams-the city club, the prototype of the modern-day 
American Legion teams, and the SLII team. The SLII team competed throughout the spring 
against other high school teams, developing over the years a fierce rivalry with Lake Charles and 
Leesville High Schools; usually blessed with good pitching, the SLII team generally boasted a 
winning record during the first two decades of this century. The city club, on the other hand, 
usually played other city teams during the summer months, often as not with disappointing 
results. Among the teams most frequently scheduled were Jeanerette, St. Martinville and New 
Iberia. A third club, formed in nearby Pilette, played a schedule quite similar to that of its summer- 
league counterpart in Lafayette. These teams enjoyed tremendous journalistic exposure, 
regardless of their record, and fan support for baseball in Lafayette was sufficient to justify 
acquisition of property near the Surrey Race Track for a bail park in June 1903 by the Lafayette 
Baseball Association and the subsequent construction of a grandstand. 8 

The popularity of baseball in Lafayette paled by comparison to that of its sister community in 
Iberia Parish. As early as 1903, New Iberia had acquired a short-lived franchise in the semi- 
professional Sugar Belt League. In addition, sandlot and high school clubs, as well as the intercity 
league baseball team, organized in 1902, generated much enthusiasm among the general 
populace. Prior to 1914, these games were played at Iberia Park; in 1914, a site identified in the 



6. Advertiser, Sept. 14, 21, 1901 ; May 10, 1902; June 21, 128, 902; Nov. 8, 1902; July 29, 1903; June 15, 1904. 

7. Ibid., Mar. 29, 1902; June 14, 1902; Oct. 26, 1904 , Enterprise, Dec. 20, 1919; Conrad, comp., New Iberia, p. 302. 

8. Advertiser, June 8, 1903; July 29, 1903; Aug. 5, 12, 1903; ALpr. 27, 1904; July 13, 20, 1904; Aug. 17, 1904; June 
7, 14, 1905; Apr. 7, 1911. 
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local newspaper simply as "the new ball park" became the hub of baseball activity in New Iberia. 9 

Contests involving the New Iberia and Lafayette squads were fiercely contested, but the 
combatants displayed none of the rancor that pervades modern athletic rivalries. Host teams 
often held socials in honor of the visiting clubs after the conclusion of the game or double-header 
between them. When injuries claimed two members of Lafayette's team after one such contest, 
members of the New Iberia squad stepped into the breach to permit the Lafayette club to 
compete against its next scheduled opponent. 

Football 

Baseball was not the only game in town. Football was introduced into South-Central 
Louisiana in the early 1890s as the local newspapers published general descriptions of the game 
and a complete set of rules. One decade transpired, however, before any local interest was 
exhibited in the contact sport. A team fielded by SLII in 1902, apparently the first in the area, 
played an abbreviated schedule of games, including an early December encounter with the New 
Orleans Eagles before 2,000 fans in the Crescent City. This game, the first deemed newsworthy 
by the Lafayette Advertiser, seems to have sparked interest in the sport among other area high 
schools. Lake Charles High School fielded a team in 1903, and hosted SLII for a Thanksgiving 
football extravaganza before the "largest crowd ever to witness a game" in Lake Charles. New 
Iberia's Central High followed suit in 1904, fielding a strong team under Coach E. S. Jenkins. Clad 
in orange and black uniforms, the New Iberians went undefeated in their maiden season, 
defeating St. Martinville, Jennings, and Franklin High schools as well as a more experienced SLII 
team. 10 

Despite a notable lack of success in its initial encounters with New Iberia and Lake Charles 
high schools, SLII began to improve its quality of play, and, after a one year's hiatus because of 
the 1905 yellow fever epidemic, the school played a more demanding schedule. By the second 
decade of this century, the Industrial Institute played, in addition to area high schools, the Tulane 
and LSU "B" squads and managed to hold their own against the collegiate second-stringers. 1 1 



Field Day 

Track and field and basketball lived in the shadow of football and baseball throughout the 
period under discussion. The one major showcase for both sports was the Field Day activities at 
SLII. Originally organized for coeducational intramural activities at the Institute, the Field Day 
became, after the establishment of the Interscholastic Athletic and Oratorical Association in 1 906, 
something of a mini-Olympics for male athletes in the Association’s member schools. This 
competition, which has survived to the present in the form of the Southwestern Relays, featured a 
full slate of track and field activities, followed by a basketball game, usually between SLII and Lake 
Charles High School. At the conclusion of the sporting events, the students filed into the SLII 
auditorium to observe the oratorical portion of the interscholastic competition. 12 



9. Brasseaux, "Entertainment," p. 385; Enterprise, Aug. 2, 1902; July 7, 1906; Apr. 4, 30, 1910; May 28, 1910; Mar. 21, 
1914; Apr. 25, 1914. 

10. Advertiser, Feb. 22, 1890; Dec. 6, 1902; Dec. 2, 1903; Nov. 2, 1904; Oct. 11, 25, 1910; Brasseaux, 
■Entertainment," p. 387. The New Orelans Eagles defeated SLII by the score of 30-0. Advertiser, Dec. 20, 1902. 

11. Advertiser, Oct. 1 1, 1910; Oct. 25. 1910. 



12. Ibid., Apr. 13, 1904; Jan. 21, 1910; Apr. 12, 1910. 
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The Field Day activities attracted hundreds of spectators to Lafayette from the surrounding 
countryside. Carrying a picnic lunch with them, they parked their cars, wagons, and buggies along 
the periphery of the makeshift grass track in the present-day U.S.L. quadrangle and watched the 
local boys compete against athletes from Abbeville, Breaux Bridge, Crowley, Estherwood, 
Jennings, Lake Charles, Morgan City, New Iberia, Patterson, and St. Martinville high schools. 13 

Horse Racing 

If one were to gauge popularity by the size of the crowds and the regularity of the host events, 
then horse racing was unquestionably the most popular form of entertainment in the Lafayette 
and New Iberia areas between 1900 and 1920. Local race horses enjoyed much notoriety and 
carried their following in tow as they made the circuit of the area tracks. In Lafayette, for example, 
the Surrey Park Track, a trotter race course, opened to large crowds in early June 1902 and 
continued to attract hundreds to each of its irregularly scheduled match races. Lafayette race 
fans, however, continued to patronize race tracks at Carencro, Royvilie, Scott and New Iberia in 
large numbers. New Iberia residents shared their neighbors' passion for the "sport of kings" and 
turned out in large numbers at Iberia Park for well publicized match races that occasionally featured 
steeds from Lafayette to New Orleans. Moreover, like their Lafayette counterparts, many New 
Iberians capitalized upon the special excursion fares offered by the Southern Pacific Railroad 
whenever races were scheduled in towns along the main line. 14 

Parades 

Parades attracted crowds that rivaled those of the race courses, primarily because of their 
rarity. Public processions had traditionally been reserved for the Fourth of July in South 
Louisiana, but after the Civil War unreconstructed Rebels demonstrated their disdain for the 
victorious Union by ignoring Independence Day. This was true of Lafayette. Only blacks had 
celebrated the Fourth in the late nineteenth century, and sporadic attempts by the local fire 
companies to resuscitate the national holiday in the 1890s and in the first decade of the twentieth 
century met with a resounding lack of enthusiasm in the white community. This is not to say, 
however, that there were no parades in Lafayette; to the contrary, it appears that every political, 
social and religious event of any significance between 1900 and World War I was preceded by a 
grand procession. The procession preceding a Democratic rally at Lafayette in early August 1903, 
for instance, included 2,000-2,500 individuals, 600 vehicles, and an equal number of mounted 
horsemen. At the head of these informal parades was always the local brass band-in Lafayette, 
the Sontag Military Band, followed by visiting dignitaries and local politicians, and finally by the 
principals. In the early years of the century, these processions usually formed just outside the 
meeting site, but by 1910, they typically followed elaborate parade routes, wending their way 
through Lafayette's business district to permit the hundreds of visiting rural folk to witness the 
proceedings. 15 

New Iberia also had its parades, but they were usually held, in the traditional manner, on July 
4th. Indeed, New Iberia, which exhibited strong Republican sympathies, had sponsored the first 
Fourth of July celebration in South Louisiana after the Civil War, and July 4th parades remained a 



13. Ibid.. Apr. 12, 1910. 

14. In late May 1907, a Southern Pacific Railroad representative informed the editor of the New Iberia Enterprise that 
2,285 persons had traveled aboard the rail line specifically to attend the May 19 races at Iberia Park. Enterprise, June 1 , 
1907. See also the iAdvertiser, Oct. 12, 1901; Oct. 26, 1901; Apr. 5, 1902; May 10,31, 1902; June 14, 1902; Apr. 23, 1903; 
Apr. 27, 1904. 



15. Advertiser. June 14, 1902; Aug. 5, 1903; Enterprise, July 5, 1905; Brasseaux, “Entertainment," pp. 366-68. 
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fixture in the town's social calendar throughout the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
when they were usually organized by the local fire companies. Indeed, the 1917 parade was 
reportedly two miles in length. 16 



Mardi Gras 

For a brief period, in the 1890s, New Iberia also boasted some of the most impressive Mardi 
Gras parades in the state. In 1896, for example, 10,000 spectators lined Main Street to witness a 
half-mile-long parade consisting of eight floats bearing the reigning royalty of the New Iberia 
Carnival Association. Local interest in Mardi Gras, however, dwindled and by 1905 the parade's 
sponsoring agency was defunct. A feeble attempt was made to resuscitate the carnival 
procession in 1915, but "the small humble little parade" that resulted drew only a small crowd and 
elicited an uproar from the local religious and temperence leaders who objected to the 
sponsorship of several floats by New Iberia saloons. As a result, there does not appear to have 
been any effort made to continue the parade in subsequent years. 

Lafayette's Mardi Gras was far less spectacular, but more enduring, than its New Iberia 
counterpart. Costumed revelers took to the streets and their antics generated much interest. As 
the Advertiser noted in 1906: 

Yesterday maskers by twos and ones and fours and otherwise attracted attention as they 
promenaded the streets and made things exciting for the boys and girls and even a few 
older folks would run to the door to see the mardi gras. Some nice costumes were seen 
and many were gotten up comically and interestingly. 17 

Such traditional, informal observances appear to have continued for several years, as did the 
costume balls sponsored by civic and fraternal organizations, such as the Woodmen of the World. 
Mardi Gras masquerade balls were also popular in New Iberia. 18 

Circuses and Carnivals 

The excitement of Mardi Gras was matched-at least for the young at heart-by the circus 
parades that announced the arrival of the tent shows in their host towns. In the 1890s, New Iberia 
had attracted the major circuses on tour in the South, and it continued to import the best available 
talent in the first two decades of the twentieth century. For example, on consecutive weeks in 
October 1902, New Iberia hosted the Ringling Brothers Circus, which billed itself the "World's 
Greatest Show," and Buffalo Bill's Wild West Show and Rough Riders of the World. The former 
boasted 100 acts, 800 human performers, three herds of performing elephants, and $1,000,000 
in wild animals, including what was portrayed as "the last giraffe known to exist," while the latter, a 
self-styled "kindergarten of history," offered a potpourrie of "warlike pageants,” including a 
reenactment of "the capture of Pekin [s/c]." 18 

Lafayette was far less fortunate because, unlike its neighbors, it refused to exempt circuses 
from municipal license and utility fees. Most major circuses and other prominent tent shows 
consequently avoided Lafayette throughout the 1890s and for much of the early part of this 
century. Indeed, Lafayette circus fans were often compelled to travel to New Iberia or Crowley to 



16. Enterprise, July 7, 1917. For a description of the equally large 1918 parade, see ibid., June 29, 1918; July 6, 1918. 

17. Advertiser, Feb. 28, 1906. 



18. Ibid., Feb. 16, 1912; Brasseaux, "Entertainment," p. 368. 
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witness three-ringed entertainment. The problem was such that in 1910 the Lafayette Elks Club 
organized its members into an amateur circus and sponsored a series of annual performances 
under a big top. 19 

Those shows that did come to Lafayette were consistently small travelling menageries and 
street carnivals; the quality of these shows declined steadily between 1900 and 1910, becoming, 
in the modern vernacular, little more than travelling freak shows. One such carnival, for example, 
featured a 16 1/2-pound midget, the "Russian Prince," who supposedly could fit in the palm of a 
normal man's hand. Top billing at another show was accorded to an 18-inch tall mare, proclaimed 
to be "the smallest educated horse in the world." Such oddities were usually complemented by a 
bevy of jugglers, magicians, the inevitable exotic dancers, high-diving daredevils, and other 
performers. The featured performances at these shows, though often bizarre, were always billed 
as "clean, moral, [and] refined shows," an apparent response to a scandalous performance by an 
exotic dancer at a New Iberia carnival in 1902. Such assurances and the appeal of the mechanical 
rides (such as ferris wheels) introduced into the area by such shows attracted large crowds, and 
carnivals were consequently frequently employed by ecclesiastical and civic organizations at 
street-fair-fund-raisers for the municipal fire companies and other civic organizations and at church 
fairs. 20 



Lafayette Parish Fair 

The proliferation of street fairs in Lafayette gave impetus to a movement, spurred on by the 
Advertiser's editor, to establish an annual fair to promote the parish's agricultural industry. An 
abortive attempt was made to launch the Lafayette Parish Fair in 1906, but it was not until 1909 
that the idea was brought to fruition. The fair was an immediate success. Hundreds of area 
farmers, their wives, and children visited the fair's agricultural and cooking exhibits and rode the 
ubiquitous carnival rides. Indeed, Governor J. Y. Sanders and New Orleans Mayor Martin 
Behrman considered the festivities noteworthy enough to travel to Lafayette for the 1910 
opening ceremonies. 21 (New Iberians held a parish agricultural fair from about 1920 [when the 
City Park was established] until about 1926.) 



Balls and Dances 

Having no fair in this period, New Iberians channeled their energies into the creation of public 
gatherings, usually dances, for the benefit of some civic or religious charity. Such dances were 
also commonplace in Lafayette, as were bals de maison and informal dances at rented hotel 
ballrooms, at which string bands, such as the Breaux Bridge String Bands, performed. 22 

Theatricals 

Dances were most popular in Lafayette and New Iberia in the spring and summer months, 
when the local theatres offered no rival form of entertainment. The theatrical season at the dawn 



19. Advertiser, Oct. 256, 1902; Nov. 15, 1902; July 1 , 1910. 

20. Advertiser, Sept. 7, 1901; Dec. 9, 23, 1903; Dec. 14, 1904; Nov. 1, 1910 ■, Enterprise, Feb. 7, 1903. 



21 . Advertiser, Aug. 16, 1910; Sept. 6, 30, 1906. The Lafayette Parish Fair Association bought a fair grounds site at 
the "head" of Lincoln Avenue (later Jefferson Boulevard), behind Sterling Grove, in Sept. 1910. Ibid., Sept. 30, 1906. 



22. Ibid., June 1, 1904; Enterprise, Nov. 19, 1904; SepL 22, 1906; Aug. 13, 1910. 
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of this century usually stretched from late August or early September until early March. Most 
performances, however, were clustered in the fall and winter months when the room temperature 
in these unairconditioned buildings was most pleasant for performers and patrons alike. 

Room temperatures were critical because audiences were often large in the old theatres, 
particularly between 1900 and 1910, when the quality of troupes visiting Lafayette and New Iberia 
reached its apogee. In the early years of this decade, touring performers played the boards at the 
Vendome Opera House (1901-1905) in New Iberia and Falk's Opera House in Lafayette. But 
these facilities were cramped and their samll stages were incapable of handling the large props 
transported by the major theatrical companies. Moreover, the opera house managers saw little 
efficacy in advertising and thus their facilities failed to generate the revenue necessary to attract 
major touring companies. As a consequence, early twentieth-century theatrical schedules in both 
communities contained a mixed bag of black-face and Negro minstrels, vaudevillians, solo musical 
performers, and small-scale stock companies that generally presented farces. This situation 
changed drastically following construction of a new generation of theatres in Lafayette and New 
Iberia. The Elks Theatre, which opened in New Iberia in 1907, was an imposing structure with "the 
best stage outside of New Orleans...." But, with the exception of a performance by the vaunted 
Red Feather Company at the grand opening on October 27, 1907, major theatrical troupes rarely 
played the Elks Theatre. New Iberia audiences had acquired well deserved notoriety for rowdyism 
in the late 1890s and serious performers apparently avoided the facility at all costs. As a result, 
manager Julius Scharff retrofitted the theatre for movies, and, by 1 91 0, the flickering images had 
virtually squeezed live performances out of the theatre's schedule. By 1920, vaudevillians and 
other live entertainers had become extinct in New Iberia. 23 

Lafayette battled, but ultimately could not resist, the trend toward movies. The Jefferson 
Theatre, built in 1904, became, upon its opening, (he entertainment center in the Hub City. 
Between 1904 and 1913, most of the major theatrical companies on tour in the South stopped at 
the Jefferson. These shows sated Lafayette's continuing appetite for comedies and musicals. 
Among the most notable of these productions were several George M. Cohan shows, including 
"48 Minutes from Broadway," starring Bert Leigh. But even these spectacular productions could 
not compete with the silver screen. Although their props and costumes were dazzling, the quality 
of their scripts declined steadily, eventually eliciting an outcry from local theatre critics. This 
phenomenon, coupled with the onset of a major economic depression in South Louisiana after 
1912 as a result of Woodrow Wilson's unfavorable sugar policies, accelerated the growing interest 
in movies at the Jefferson Theatre. In the week following October 10, 1913, for example, movies 
were the only offerings at the Jefferson Theatre. 24 

Movies 

Movie tickets represented a far better value than their theatricla counterparts. Admission to 
most live performances at the Jefferson ranged from $1 .50 to $.50 for parquet, dress circle, or 
balcony seats, while the theatrical management charged children only 5 cents and adults only 15 
cents for an afternoon of movies. Not only were they cheaper, but movies, unlike theatrical 
performances, could visually transport the viewer to parts of the world that they could never hope 
to visit. When first introduced in Lafayette in 1901, movies were merely a novelty, but by 1913, 
they enjoyed top billing, though not exclusive billing, in the Jefferson Theatre's calendar of 
events. 25 



23. Enterprise, Dec. 28, 1901; Jan. 4, 11, 1902; Feb. 1, 1902; Nov. 15, 1902; Feb. 6, 1904; Dec. 17, 1904; Nov. 2, 
1907. 

24. Advertiser, Oct. 10, 1913. 

25. Ibid, Aug. 10, 1901; Feb. 7, 1906; Apr. 26, 1910; Jan. 12, 16, 1912; May 12, 1912; Feb. 7, 1913; Sept. 8, 1915. 
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The growing popularity of movies caused a dramatic proliferation of movie theatres in both 
Lafayette and New Iberia, and by 1915 there were three facilities in each community. In 1917, 
these theatres typically exhibited double features at matinee and evening showings, Tuesdays 
through Sunays. Featured movie selections changed on a daily basis, but the content of the 
presentations changed very little: cowboy or adventure films, or less frequently, dramas, were 
always paired with a comedy; comedies were always shown last to assure that the patrons left the 
theatre with a positive attitude toward the movies. 2 ® 

Movies became an even more important source of entertainment in 1918 and 1919 when war 
rationing and the continuing hard times forced most Lafayette and New Iberia residents to curtail 
sharply their entertaining at home. Except for those brief periods when the Chautauqua was 
underway, movies were literally the only show in town. 

The changes that occurred in recreational pursuits in Lafayette and New Iberia between 1900 
and 1910 parallel those when occurring throughout the United States. These local 
developments were symptomatic of the profound changes then occurring in American society. 
Long known as a nation of gregarious "doers", Americans were becoming increasingly solitary 
spectators having no direct participation in the recreational events that they attended. The rise of 
theatricals, football, baseball, movies-all of which gained tremendously in popularity during the 
first decade of the twentieth century-all came at the cost of time formerly devoted to traditional 
forms of entertainment that stressed social interaction. The growing interest in sporting and 
theatrical events, was carried one step further between 1910 and 1920 as movies became the 
dominant form of entertainment and as the decline of traditional gatherings accelerated due to 
prevailing local economic difficulties. The resulting erosion of the bonds produced by, and 
continuously reinforced by, the small social gatherings that typified the early years of this century 
produced a corresponding weakening of the social fabric holding together local communities, with 
serious socio-cultural consequences. Indeed, in this metamorphosis lies the seeds of the cold 
and impersonal world that now surrounds us. 



26. Ibid., May 1, 6, 1918. The Lafayette and New Iberia theatres are listed below: New Iberia: Elks Theatre, Alamo 
Theatre, and Pastime Theatre. Lafayette: Jefferson Theatre, Royal Theatre, and Unique/Majestic Theatre. With the 
exception of the Jefferson and Elks theatres, all of these facilities were designed exclusively for movies. Brasseaux, 
"Entertainment,” pp. 390-91; Advertiser, July 22, 1913. 
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In 1787 Benjamin Hargrave bought from Jean Berard the lower 3-arpent front of Section 83 on the west side 
of Bayou Vermilion and the 14-arpent front (Section 82) on the east side. That land was part of a Spanish 
grant to Berard, Aug. 1, 1781. In 1788, a controversy over the conflicting boundary of Section 39 arose 
between Hargrave and Frangois Broussard. Although papers concerning the litigation are missing from the 
files, it is apparent that Hargrave was awarded title since Section 39 retained the patent certification number 
A-1518. This land lay on the present-day line between Lafayette and Vermilion parishes. 



iihe Hargraves of Vermilion 

by Gertrude C. Taylor 

-i?Vjthough exactly when and where is not known, it is almost certain that Benjamin Hargrave 
and his wife, Rebecca Galtney (Gwaltney), and all but two of their eight children were born in the 
colony of Virginia. Scanty records indicate that in 1704 a Benjamin Hargrave owned 250 acres of 
land in Norfolk County, Virginia, 1 and the will of William Hancock, proved in 1764, mentions his 
daughter Sarah (who married (?) Hargrave) and her son Benjamin. 2 

The first Hargrave in the Attakapas was Benjamin Hargrave, who settled his family on 
Vermilion Bayou sometime before 1785. Could this man, then, have been the descendant of 
Benjamin Hargrave of Norfolk County and the son of Sarah Hancock of Surrey County who led his 
family group through North Carolina, Georgia, and the Mississippi Territory into Louisiana where 
they hoped to find a more promising life? And for what reason had they left their homeland to face 
an uncertain future, unknown diseases, and untimely death? Since South Louisiana records 
show that from the time of their settlement in what later became Vermilion Parish through the 
nineteenth century the Hargraves were farmers, a brief look into the agricultural history of the land 
from which they emigrated might bring forth a clear picture of the reasons for their westward 
movement: 



The economic backbone of Virginia in the eighteenth century was agriculture, 
particularly in tobacco culture. During the first century and a half of the colonial era, 
tobacco had allowed Virginia planters to develop a style of living much akin to that of the 
English gentry. But this type of agriculture, "based upon a single crop produced by 
exploitive methods . . . caused yields to decline and lands to reach a condition in which 
the planters declared them 'exhausted.' Whenever this condition had occurred in the 
years before 1750, profits, and therefore the standard of living, had been maintained by 
moving to new ground, exploiting the fertility of this soil for a few years, and then passing 
on to new lands cleared from the forest. Expansion thereby became a normal condition of 
the agricultural unit. But as farms developed into plantations, exploitive practices caused 
the earth to yield decreasing profits from increasing capital investment, particularly in the 
form of slave labor. 

It had therefore become obvious to many Virginia planters between the French 
and Indian War and the American Revolution that the old life could not be sustained 
without serious social friction and that a new order had to begin. . . , 3 



‘The compiler of this genealogical chart is aware that because of the unavailability of marriage, birth, and death records, many 
names and dates have been omitted. As closely as possible, this record has been checked against the censuses of 1850, 1860 and 1900. 

1 . “List of Quit Rents of Norfolk County, Virginia, 1704,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XXX (1922), 95. 

Marriage records of Christine, Frangoise, and William indicate that they or their parents were "of Virginia." Benjamin (Benoit), Darius, 
and James were "of Brunswick County, Va." 



2. "The Hancock Family of Surrey and Sussex," Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XXXIII (1 925), 41 9. 



3. Glenn R. Conrad, "Virginians in the Teche Country," Attakapas Gazette, XVII (1982), 5. 
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It can be assumed that Benjamin Hargrave, his wife, Rebecca Galtney and their six children, 
her sister Margaret Galtney, and a William Hargrave (possibly Benjamin's brother) left Virginia 
several years before they arrived in the Opelousas area. They had made the long trek, through 
the Carolinas, Georgia, and the Alabama and Mississippi territories, stopping long enough when 
they reached the Natchez area for Benjamin and Rebecca's seventh child to be born. 4 Since the 
Natchez District was a way-station for the westward movement, it is possible that while the 
Hargrave family remained there, they met the Faulks, Ryans, and Abshires, other East Coast 
families on their way to Opelousas. 5 With George and John Faulk and Jacob Ryan, Benjamin 
Hargrave and family moved to the lower Vermilion River area early enough to buy land from 
grantees or to settle on and claim preemptive lands. 6 

The Hargrave family was in the Attakapas and probably on Vermilion River in 1785, when his 
son Benjamin married Catherine Galmond/ Two years later, just before his son died, the senior 
Hargrave bought from Jean Berard 14 arpents frontage on the east side of Bayou Vermilion and 3 
arpents frontage on the west side. 8 

During the next 12 years the Hargrave family maintained a day-to-day lifestyle, with all but the 
youngest child, Susanna, marrying. Three of the daughters married neighbors. There is 
evidence that William established himself on vacant land near that of his father. 9 Darius and 
James married and apparently lived and worked on the plantation of their father. Just after the turn 
of the century, Benjamin started his move to what was probably better land on the lower Vermilion. 
In 1801 he bought from Claude Broussard 3 arpents frontage by 40 arpents depth on the west 
side of Bayou Vermilion. 10 About the same time he sold to Joseph Broussard the three arpent 



4. The marriage record of Marie states that she is "of the Miss. River." Susanna's birth record is in the church in St. Martinville. The 
date indicates that she could have been born about two years after her family arrived in Attakapas. 

5. Opelousas and St. Martin church records show that George Faulk was "of Carolina," his father, "of Virginia." Jacob Ryan was “of 
Georgia," and John Ryan, probably Jacob's father was "of Ireland." Charles Hanks, in his 1798 statement of single status for the St. Martin 
church, states that he is a native of Richmond, Va., and that he had been a resident of the Attakapas since 1791 . George and John Faulk, 
Jacob Ryan, and John Abshire were on the "list of Foreigners in the District of Opelousas and Attakapas and in New Iberia, May 1 5, 1 781 ." 
See Glenn R. Conrad, "Friend or Foe? Religious Exiles at the Opelousas Post in the American Revolution," Attakapas Gazette, XII (1977), 
137. George Faulk, Jacob Ryan, John Abshire, and Charles Hanks married Benjamin Hargraves' daughters. 

6. For locations see map "Land Grants, Land Claims, and Public Land Sales, 1821-1856 on the Lower Vermilion River." 

7. Donald J. Hebert, comp., Southwest Louisiana Records, 29 vols. (Eunice, La., 1976), I, 269. Benjamin died in late 1787, leaving his 
widow and infant daughter, Frangoise. The inventory of his estate showed he owned no land, only several animals and some personal 
belongings. He and his wife apparently were members of his father's household. The inventory was witnessed by Darius and William 
Hargrave, adults by this time, and by Abshire, Thibodeaux, Joseph Boudreaux, "Catherine Galmond, wife of the deceased, and Mr. 
Hargrave, father of the deceased." St. Martin Parish Original Acts, Bk. 5, p. 45; hereinafter cited as SMOA, with volume and page numbers. 

8. Ibid., 93. The Hargrave family had probably lived on this land from the time of their arrival in the Vermilion area, and Suzanna, 
youngest child of Benjamin and Rebecca Hargrave, was born a few months before their oldest child died. 

9. William Hargrave claimed 640 acres on Hargraves Gully near the Vermilion Bayou. In this claim Rufus Nicholson testified that in 
1801 Hargrave was residing upon the land "in a pretty good house." The land was opposite that upon which his father resided at the time. 
The claim was not certified because it conflicted with other claims already certified. Register and Receivers Report No. 75, American State 
Papers, Public Land Series, 7 vols. (Washington, D. C., 1807-1856), III, 134. 

10. SMOA, 22, 164. This conveyance was an acknowledgment of receipt of payment. The original sale is not recorded. This land, 
part of a Spanish grant to Claude Broussard, was located farther down the bayou below the present town of Abbeville. In 181 1 , Hargrave 
received certification of title to this land. American State Papers, II, 852. 
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frontage on the west side of the bayou, part of the tract he purchased from Berard in 1787. 1 1 On 
the same day, April 4, 1804, he sold to Pierre Vincent the 14 arpent frontage on the east side of 
the bayou, the remainder of his original purchase from Berard. 12 

In 1812, James, now the father of five children, bought from John Reeves a tract six arpents 
front by the customary depth on the west side of Bayou Vermilion, taking himself away from the 
home place and establishing himself on a place of his own. 13 Feeling that his daughters were 
well provided for in their marriages, the elder Hargrave, now past middle age, wished to see his last 
son become independent in his own right. On May 29, 1818, Benjamin Hargrave transferred by 
act of sale to his son, Darius, the plantation he had bought from Claude Broussard 17 years 
before. 14 

There is no record of how long Benjamin Hargrave and his wife lived nor when either of them 
died. Apparently the sale of his land to Darius was the last recorded transaction in his lifetime. For 
approximately 38 years from the time he shepherded his flock to the promised land to the time he 
saw his last child find independence, he had worked toward that goal. He had done his job well. It 
would be gratifying to know that he had, indeed, lived long enough to see his many grandchildren 
and many great-grandchildren. 

In time the Hargraves left Bayou Vermilion, many moving westward into the sixth ward or 
Springhill area of Vermilion Parish and others moving even farther westward into Texas. In 1900, 
twelve Hargrave households (the heads of which were farmers) were recorded in the Springhill 
area of Vermilion Parish: Joseph Hargrave and wife Azelie Touchet and two children; John 
Hargrave and wife Adelaide Trahan and eight children; Olivier Hargrave and wife Elodie LeBlanc 
and six children; Benjamin Hargrave and wife Emerante Faulk and nine children; William Hargrave, 
wife Eugenie Gaspard and eight children; Levi (Olivier) Hargrave and wife Azilda LaPointe, six 
children and mother; Cornelius Hargrave and wife Alida Menard and four children; Thomas 
Hargrave and wife Azema Bourque and nine children; George Hargrave and wife Azelie Suire and 
one child; William Hargrave and wife Ursule Hargrave and three children; Emelia Hargrave, her 
sister Eulalie Hargrave and her grandson, Harrison; and lastly, Benjamin Hargrave and his wife 
Aspasie Abshire, both of whom had lived through the better part of the nineteenth century. 15 



11.SMOA.20, 93. 

12. Ibid., 22, 163. 

13. Ibid., 27, 14. The tract was one-half of the tract that Reeves bought from John St. Clair (Sinclair). It lay less than a mile south of 
the land on which James' father lived and just above what became the settlement of Perry. 



14. St. Martin Parish Conveyance Book 1-B, 362, 3550, May 29, 1818. This act of sale states that the land involved is the "same on 
which the purchaser now resides." 



15. U. S. Census of 1900, Vermilion Parish. 
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In 1801 Benjamin Hargrave bought a 3-arpent front tract on the west side of Bayou Vermilion from Claude 
Broussard's Spanish land grant (A-1801). Below Hargrave was Jacob Ryan, who also had bought from 
Broussard and who married Marie Hargrave in 1803. In 1812 James Hargrave bought from John Reeves a 6- 
arpent front tract on the west side of Bayou Vermilion (approximately half of Section 60). Reeves had 
obtained the land from John St. Clair (Sinclair), whose title (B-1424) had been certified. These lands lay 
below the present town of Abbeville. 










The Descendants of Benjamin Hargrave 
and Rebecca Galtney 



A. Frangoise, b. , in Virginia. 

m. Jean Abshire (Abcher) of Germany. 

B. Benjamin, b. . d. 1787. (Succession dated Dec. 20, 1787. SMOA, 5, 45). 

m. Oct. 24, 11785 (SMch: v. 3, no. 80), Catherine Galmont of St. Charles (SMch: v. 3, no. 
156). 

l. Frangoise, b. Oct. 28, 1786 (SMch: v. 34, no. 156). 

m. Dec. 3, 1805 (SMch: v. 5, no. 46), Pierre Trahan, s/o Paul Trahan and Marie Duhon. 

C. Anna, b. . 

m. Oct. 21, 1792 (Opel, ch: v. 1, p. 42), George Anderson of Baltimore, Md., s/o William 
Anderson of Scotland and South Carolina), and Elizabeth Smith. 

D. Marie (of the Mississippi River), b. . 

m. Jan. 6, 1803 (SMch: v. 4, no. 77), Jacob Ryan of Georgia, s/o Daniel Ryan and Marguerite 
Burkeley. 

E. Adelaide, b. . 

m. Feb. 2, 1795 (Opel, ch: v. 1, p. 54), George Faulk, s/o Luc Faulk and Celeste Repies. 

F. Suzanne, b. July 25, 1787 (SMch: v. 4, no. 274). 

m. Dec. 1, 1807 (SMch: v. 5, no. 103), Alexandre Landry, s/o Firmin Landry and Theotiste 
Thibodeaux. 

G. Christine, b. 

m. Charles Flanks, of Richmond, Va., 1798. 

H. William, b. . 

m. Sept. 2, 1800 (SMch: v. 4, no. 211), Catherine Bonharme, d/o Steven Bonharme and 
Augustine Esteve. An orphan from Ursuline Convent in New Orleans. Permission to marry 
(SMOA, 4 1/2-10). 

1. Marie Doralise, b. Feb. 1, 1802 (SMch: v. 5, no. 520). 

2. Benjamin, b. Oct. 29, 1808 (SMch: v. 6, no. 897). 

m. Sept. 7, 1829 (Laf. Ct. Else: Mar. no. 53), Aspasie Abshire, d/o Abraham Abshire and 
Marguerite Touchet. 

a. Joseph, b. 1832. 

b. Josephine, b. 1834. 

m. Nov. 15, 1855 (Abb. ch: v. 1, p. 52), Joachim Touchet. 

c. William, b. 1837. 

d. Marie Marcellite, bt. April 18, 1840, age 10. (Laf. ch: v. 5, no. 152). 

e. Emelienne, b. May 1, 1841 (Laf. ch: v. 5, p. 227). 

f. George, b. April 10, 1843 (Abb. ch: v. 2, p. 6). 

g. Catherine, b. May 15, 1845 (Abb. ch: v. 1, p. 6). 
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The following is a translation of Record No. 19, Folio D of 
the records of St. Martin of Tours Church, St. Martinville, La.: 



Information on the single status produced for Charles Heinks on 
the 1st of February, 1798 

In St. Martin Church of Attakapas, on the 1st of February, 179 8, I, 

Father Michael Bernard Barriere , Pastor of the above mentioned Church, did 
this day with the assistance of a witness, Don (Mr.) Louis Chemin , sacristan 
( ) receive from Don (Mr.) Carlos Heinks, native of Richmond* located 

in Virginia in the United States, and resident of this parish, an intention 
to contract Marriage with Christine HartgT'eve J native of this parish, legi- 
timate daughter of Don (Mr.) Benjamin Hartgreve ( )', .native of 

North Carolina, and Rebecca Gourtnay (Courtney), native of Virginia, and 
residents of this parish: T received from him an oath in which he swears 

that the following is true: that he is a native of Richmond in the United 
States of America in Virginia, and he has resided here for 7 years, that 
he is the legitimate son of Josef Heinks and Ana Lies_. natives of Richmond 
and belonging to the Church of England, that he has lived in the single state 
and has spoken of Matrimony to no one except the said Christina Hartgreve, 
with whom he intends to contract Marriage , that he has no vow of chastity 
and belongs to no religious order, that he has no other impediment to bar 
his intended resolution, he is not persuaded or forced by anyone but makes 
it of his own free will; this he makes by oath being 27 Y ears old-, and testi- 
fying before Don (Mr.) Guilermo (William) Hartgreve and Don (Mr. ) Marco (Mark) 
Lies, residents of this Parish: the witnesses are present for the same party 

from whom I received this testimony, according to law, and they have signed 
with me 

Signed : 

Mark Lies William Hargrave 

Louis Chemin (Assistant) 

Louis (Heinks) 

Miguel Bernardo Barriere, Pastor 
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h. Eulalie, b. Sept. 4, 1847 (Abb. ch: v. 1 , p. 6). 

m. , Joseph Hargrave, s/o Gideon Hargrave and Claire Nunez. 

i. Anastasie, b. Sept. 11, 1849 (Abb. ch: v. 1, p. 19). 

j. Arcene, bt. Feb. 14, 1851 (Laf. ch: v. 5, p. 227). 

k. Aurelie, bt. March 26, 1851 (Abb. ch: v. 1 , p. 7). 

l. John, b. Sept. 18, 1853 (Abb. ch: v. 1, p. 7). 

m. June 19, 1878 (Abb. ch: v. 2, p. 103), Adelaide Trahan. 

(1) Basile, b. Jan. 2, 1879 (Abb. ch: v. 4, p. 87). 

(2) Marie Elmaze, b. Oct. 231, 1879 (Abb. ch. v. 3, p. 134). 

(3) Emar, b. July 24, 1881 (Abb. ch: v. 4, p. 271). 

(4) Augustin, b. June 26, 1883 (Abb. ch: v. 5, p. 6). 

(5) Alexandre, b. Feb. 24, 1888 (Rayne ch: v. 4, p. 9). 

(6) Joseph Ferriol, b. March 6, 1895 (Abb. ch: v. 5, p. 323). 

(7) Aimde, b. May 2, 1899 (Abb. ch: v. 6, p. 323). 

(8) Marguerite, b. March 22, 1900 (Abb. ch: v. 7, p. 307). 

3. Reine Solange, b. May 4, 1804 (SMch: v. 6, no. 190). 

4. Anne Avoie, April 4, 1807 (SMch: v. 6, no. 388). 

5. George, b. Dec. 7, 1810 (SMch: v. 6, no. 1998). 

m. Nov. 20, 1829 (Opel. Ct. Hse: Mar. no. 72). Aspasie Trahan, d/o Paul Trahan and 
Marguerite Montet. 

a. Anastasie, bt. Feb. 13, 1831 (Laf. ch: v. 3, p. 287). 

b. Joseph Valentin, bt. Aug. 3, 1836, age 4 years (Laf. ch: v. 5, p. 8). 

c. Levi, b. Oct. 1836. m. Dec. 12, 1860, Elizabeth Gallier, d/o Joseph Gallier and 
Catherine Hays. 

d. Marguerite, bt. May 6, 1838 (Laf. ch: v. 5, p. 85). 

e. Edgar, bt. Dec. 11, 1840 (Laf. ch: v. 5, p. 205). 

m. , Amelia Plaisance. 

(1) Alpha, b. . 

m. Isaac Arceneaux, (Crowley Ct. Hse: Mar. no. 1404), s/o Benjamin Arceneaux 
and Mary Ningate (Wingate?). 

6. Augustine, b. May 24, 1815 (SMch: v. 6, no. 1998). 

7. Andrr§, b. Feb. 15, 1818 (SMch: v. 7, no. 401). 

m. March 4, 1838 (Franklin Ct. Hse: Mar. no. 12), Ester Baudoin. 

8. Marie, b. . 

m. Feb. 9, 1836 (Laf. ch: v. 3, p. 269), Jean-Baptiste Crawford, s/o Adam Crawford and 
Magdeleine Granger. 

I. Darius (Eras, Elias), a Lutheran, b. , in Virginia. 

m. May 1, 1798 (Opel, ch: v. 1-Sup., no. 2), Euphrisine Gilchrist, d/o William Gilchrist and 
Susanna Roy. 
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1. Susanna, b. July 3, 1799 (SMch: v. 5, no. 255). 

m. July 15, 1817 (SMch: v. 6, no. 49), Michel Pivoteau, s/o Michel Pivoteau and Appoline 
Broussard. 

2. Adelaide, bt. July 4, 1803, age 2 yrs. (Opel, ch: v. 1, p. 308). 

3. Marie, bt. July 4, 1804 (Opel. Ct. Hse: Mar. no. 43), Antoine Mayer, s/o Jacques Mayer and 
Marguerite Dor6. 

4. Celeste, b. March 20, 1808 (Opel, ch: v. 1 , p. 458). 

5. Emerante, b. Feb. 1, 1811 (SMch: v. 6, no. 1127). 

6. Marie Seranie, b. May 12, 1816 (SMch: v. 7, no. 400). 

m. Dec. 29, 1837 (Opel. Ct. Hse: Mar. no. 113), Maxile Mayer. 

7. Isaac, b. Feb. 21, 1819 (SMch: v. 7, no. 614). 

m. Feb. 7, 1842 (Opel. Ct. Hse: Mar. no. 9 1/2), Louise STrahan. 

a. Isaac, b. Feb. 2, 1845 (G.C. ch: v. 1, p. 230). 

b. Heloise, b. Jan. 31 , 1847 (G.C. ch: v. 1 , p. 303). 

c. Euphrosine, b. May 9, 1849 (G.C. ch: v. 2, p. 3). 

d. Marie Josette, b. Feb. 16, 1851 (G.C. ch: v. 2, p. 43). 

e. Melanie, b. July 17, 1855 (G.C. ch: v. 2, p. 134). 

m. Oct. 14, 1873 (Opel. Ct. Hse: Mar. no. 7547), Theophile Abshire. 

J. James, b. . d. . Succession dated Feb. 1854. (Opel. Ct. Hse: no. 1808). 

m. Feb. 2, 1802 (SMch: v. 4, no. 244), Sarah Walker, d/o Gideon Walker and Marie Faulk. 

1. Benjamin, b. Oct. 4, 1805 (SMch: v. 6, no. 1122). d. Aug. 7, 1830 (Laf. ch: v. 2, p. 98). 
(Laf. Ct. Hse: Succ. no. 194). 

m. Sept. 7, 1825 (Laf. ch: v. 1, no. 21), Eugenie Primeaux, d/o Joseph Primeaux and 
Marguerite Schexnayder. 

a. Marie Virginie, bt. Dec. 26, 1826, age 4 1/2 mo. (Laf. ch: v. 2, p. 205). 

m. Nov. 22, 1841 (Laf. Ct. Hse: no. 274), Paul Jones, Esq. 

b. Joseph, bt. May 9, 1830, age 1 mo. (Laf. ch: v. 3, p. 144). 

2. Gideon, b. July 30, 1808 (Smch: v. 6, no. 1123). 

m. July 21 , 1826 (Laf. ch: v. 1, no. 46), Claire (Clarisse) Nunez, d/o Joseph Nunez and 
Marie Richard. 

a. Joseph, bt. Sept. 12, 1829, age 28 mo. (Laf. ch: v. 3, p. 204). 

m. , Eulalie Hargrave, d/o Benjamin Hargrave and Aspasie Abshire. 

(1) Ursule, b. May 30, 1870 (Abb. ch: v. 4, p. 65). 

m. Sept. 29, 1886 (Abb. Ct. Hse: no. 174), William Hargrave, s/o William Hargrave 
and Marie Victoire Royer. 

(2) Jean Mehault, b. Jan. 11, 1872 (Abb. ch: v. 4, no. 64). 

(3) George, b. March 8, 1874 (Abb. ch: v. 3, p. 261). 

m. Dec. 31, 1894 (Abb. Ct Hse: Mar. no. 1183), Azelie Suire. 

(a) Gloria, b. 1898 (U. S. Census, 1900). 

(4) Emilienne, b. March 4, 1877 (Abb. ch: v. 4, p. 58). 
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(5) Marie Onellia, b. June 6, 1882 (Abb. ch: v. 4, p. 350). 

(6) Adam, b. May 23, 1887 (Abb. ch: v. 5, p. 201). 

b. Gideon, b. Sept. 6, 1830 (Laf. ch: v. 3, p. 204). 

c. William, b. . d. 1891. 

m. . Marie Vidoire Royer, d/o James Royer and Clementine Benoit. 

(1) Aspasie, b. Aug. 31, 1856 (Abb. ch: v. 2, p. 4). 

(2) Zelima, b. Nov. 26, 1858 (Abb. ch: v. 2, p. 39). 

(3) William, b. Aug. 11, 1864 (Abb. ch: v. 2, p. 117). 

m. Sept. 29, 1886 (Abb. Ct. Hse: Mar. no. 174), Ursule Hargrave, d/o Joseph 
Hargrave and Euialie Hargrave. 

(4) Carmelite, b. Oct. 24, 1866 (C.P. ch: v. 1, p. 117). 

m. May 26, 1884 (Abb. ch: v. 2, p. 294), Dupreville Suire. 

(5) Marceliienne, b. Aug. 9, 1870 (C.P. ch: v. 4, p. 21). 

m. April 2, 1891 (Abb. ch: v. 3, p. 153), Moise Guidry, s/o Moise Guidry and 
Elizabeth Abshire. 

(6) Joseph Aubin, b. March 1, 1875 (Abb. ch: v. 3, p. 307). 

m. , Celestine Touchet. 

(a) Aubin, b. Oct. 11, 1895 (Abb. ch: v. 7, p. 36). 

(b) Odeon, b. Feb. 28, 1899 (Abb. ch: v. 7, p. 244). 

d. Marie Rose, bt. May 10, 1834, age 9 mo. (Laf. ch: v. 4, p. 76). 

e. Arveline, bt. June 5, 1836 (Laf. ch: v. 4, no. 678). 

f. Celeste, b. Dec. 5, 1841 (Laf. ch: v. 5, p. 246). 

g. Benjamin Franklin, b. July 2, 1843 (Abb. ch: v. 1, p. 36). 

m. , Sophia Guinon, wd/o James Edwin Stansbury. 

(1) Sophia, b. 1897 

(2) Ruthie, b. 1900 

h. Clara, b. Oct. 22, 1845 (Abb. ch: v. 1, p. 35). 

m. Mar. 18, 1896 (Abb. Ct. Hse: Mar. no. 1394), Levie Gallier. 

i. Louisa, b. Feb. 2, 1848 (Abb. ch: v. 1, p. 35). 

3. George, b. July 30, 1808 (SM ch: v. 6, no. 1124). 

m. Nov. 19, 1832 (Laf. ch: v. 2, p. 79), Celeste Harrington, d/o Charles Harrington 
and Eugenie Derouen. 

a. Joseph Valentin, bt. June 7, 1834 (Laf. ch: v. 4, p. 89). 



b. Emelie, bt. June 5, 1836, age 7 mo. (Laf. ch: v. 4, no. 679). 
m. May 26, 1884 (Abb. ch: v. 2, p. 295), Emile Lapointe. 
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(8) Anita, b. 1892. 

(9) Augusta, b. 1892. 

(10) Ophelia, b. 1896. 

h. Wiliam, b. Jan. 1, 1855 (Abb. ch: v. 4, p. 58). 

m. Eugenie Gaspard, d/o Zepherin Gaspard and Marguerite LaPointe. 

(1) Aurelia, b. Oct. 3, 1974 (Abb. ch: v. 4, p. 58). 

m. Feb. 5, 1891 (Abb. ch: v. 3, p. 149), Elodias Lemaire, s/o Columbus 
Lemaire and Sara Stephens. 

(2) Arcade, b. July 14, 1880 (Abb. ch: v. 4, p. 244). 

(3) Olive, b. March 2, 1879 (Abb. ch: v. 4, p. 134). 

(4) Osea, b. Sept. 4, 1882 (Abb. ch: v. 4, p. 330). 

(5) Agratia, b. June 4, 1885 (Abb. ch: v. 5, p. 97). 

(6) Clarence, b. Aug. 12, 1887 (Abb. ch: v. 5, p. 201). 

(7) Noemie, b. March 10, 1889 (Abb. ch: v. 5, p. 295). 

(8) Remi, b. June 7, 1891 (Abb. ch: v. 5, p. 79). 

(9) Alcide, b. Oct. 10, 1893 (Abb. ch: v. 6, p. 260). 

(10) Willie, b. June 13, 1896 (Abb. ch: v. 7, p. 92). 

(11) Zepherin, b. May 7, 1898 (Abb. ch: v. 7, p. 200). 

i. Benjamin, b. Aug. 22, 1858 (Abb. ch: v. 2, p. 14). 

m. Aug. 25, 1879 (Abb. ch: v. 2, p. 130), Emerenthe Faulk, d/o Joseph Faulk 
and Arsene Meaux. 

(1) Noah, b. Oct. 6, 1881 (Abb. ch: v. 4, p. 264). 

(2) Zoe, b. Aug. 12, 1883 (Abb. ch: v. 5, p. 15). 

(3) Joseph Ove, b. July 13, 1885 (Abb. ch: v. 5, p. 91). 

(4) Noelia, b. July 7, 1888 (Abb. ch: v. 5, p. 251). 

(5) Marie Oceana, b. Feb. 8, 1890 (Abb. ch: v. 5, p. 348). 

(6) Louisiana, b. June 30, 1892 (Abb. ch: v. 6, p. 145). 

(7) Marie Athilia, b. Jan. 20, 1895 (abb. ch: v. 6, p. 326). 

(8) Lodias, b. 1898. 

(9) Felicie, b. 1900. 



j. Cornelius, b. Feb. 12, 1862 (Abb. ch: v. 2, p. 62). 
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c. Vivay, bt. March 28, 1838, age 3 mo. (Laf. ch: v. 5, p. 79). 

d. Benjamin (Henrison), b. Sept. 28, 1844 (Laf. ch: v. 6, p. 3). 

e. Harrison, b. Nov. 19, 1844 (Abb. ch: v. 1, p. 26). 

m. April 27, 1871 (Abb. ch: v. 2, p. 279), Aurelia LaPointe. 

(1) Elizabeth, bt. April 2, 1866, age 3 mo. (Abb. ch: v. 2, p. 128). 
m. Joseph Harrington. 

(2) Jean Adam, b. July 10, 1868 (Abb. ch: v. 2, p. 198). 

(3) Marguerite Idolie, b. July 18, 1870 (Abb. ch: v. 3, p. 75). 

m. Jan. 24, 1887 (Abb. Ct. Hse: Mar. no. 185), Frangois Deussard Guidry, s/o 
Edmond Guidry and Amelia Dartez. 

(4) Marie Idolia, b. July 6, 1879 (Abb. ch: v. 3, p. 353). 

m. , Felix Faulk. 

(5) Arcade, b. Jan. 27, 1879 (Abb. ch: v. 4, p. 186). 

(6) Marie Orelie, b. Jan. 27, 1879 (Abb. ch: v. 3, p. 341). 

(7) Arcadie, b. . 

m. Feb. 17, 1898 (Abb. ch: v. 3, p. 341), Jules Herpin, s/o Antoine Herpin and 
Eulalie Faulk. 

(8) Leodias, b. Sept. 13, 1897 (Abb. ch: v. 7, p. 171). 

(9) Felicie, b. June 16, 1900 (Abb. ch: v. 7, p. 292). 

f. Caroline, b. March 13, 1847 (Laf. ch: v. 6, p. 26). 

g. Thomas, b. April 3, 1856 (Abb. ch: v. 2, p. 14). 

m. July 21, 1873 (Abb. ch: v. 2, p. 392), Azema Bourque, d/o Lulcien Bourque and 
Azema Toups. 

(1) Marguerite, b. April 6, 1875 (Abb. ch: v. 3, p. 279). 

m. July 14, 1890 (Abb. ch: v. 3, p. 129), Clemile Lemaire, s/o Emile Lemaire and 
Azilda Thibodeaux. 

(2) Jean Ferragues, b. March 11, 1877 (Abb. ch: v. 4, p. 66). 

m. Jan. 17, 1895 (Abb. Ct. Hse: Mar. no. 1209), Rosalie Miia (?). 

(a) Albertine, bn. Jan. 18, 1897 (Abb. ch: v. 7, p. 147). 

(b) James Horace, b. Sept. 23, 1898 (Abb. ch: v. 7, p. 200). 

(3) Lucien, b, Feb. 24, 1879 (Abb. ch: v. 4, p. fl 34). 

(4) Ament, b. 1883. 

(5) Celeste, b. 1885. 

(6) Columbus, b. 1888. 

(7) Artibus, b. 1890. 
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m. Jan. 29, 1889 (Abb. ch: v. 3, p. 95). 

(1) Marie Adonia, b. July 26, 1886 (Abb. ch: v. 5, p. 155). 



4. Marie Jeanne, b. Feb. 20, 1813 (SMch: v. 6, no. 2001). 

5. Olivier, b. Nov. 30, 1815 (SMch: v. 6, no. 2001). 

m. , Lucienne Suire. 

a. Olivier, b. Nov. 14, 1838 (Laf. ch: v. 5, p. 194). 

m. Azilda LaPointe, d/o Pierre LaPointe and Marguerite Meaux. 

(1) Azelie, b. . 

m. Dec. 10, 1883 (Abb. ch: v. 3, p. 263), Victor LeBlanc, s/o. Aristide LeBlanc 
and Frangoise Landry. 

(2) Olivier, bt. April 13, 1866, age 4 mo. (Abb. ch: v. 2). 

m. Sept. 5, 1885 (Abb. Ct. Flse: Mar. no. 34), Elodie LeBlanc. 

(a) Elodias, b. July 19, 1886 (Abb. ch: v. 5, p. 152). 

(b) Alcide, b. Jan. 6, 1888 (Abb. ch: v. 5, p. 226). 

(c) Ozea Marguerite, b. Nov. 11, 1889 (Abb. ch: v. 5, p. 339). 

■(d) Edla, b. Aug. 18, 1897 (Abb. ch: v. 7, p. 171). 

(e) Caliste, b. Feb. 9, 1900 (Abb. ch: v. 7, p. 171). 

(f) Joseph Evilier, b. Jan. 20, 1895 (Abb. ch: v. 6, p. 326). 

(g) Malvie, b. 1900 (U. S. Census, 1900). 

(3) George, b. Aug. 6, 1868 (Abb. ch: v. 2, p. 201). 

m. Nov. 25, 1898 (Abb. ch: v. 7, p. 249), Melanie Touchet 

(4) Cornelius, b. July 26, 1870 (Abb. ch: v. 3, p. 78). 

m. Nov. 8, 1889 (Abb. Ct. Hse: Mar. no. 490), Alida Menard. 

(1) Aristide, b. Aug. 25, 1890 (Abb. ch: v. 6, p. 11). 

(2) Eulalie, b. Aug. 31, 1892 (Abb. ch: v. 6, p. 207). 

(3) Azilda, b. July 26, 1895 (Abb. ch: v. 7, p. 28). 

(4) Amanda, b. 1898. (U. S. Census, 1900). 

(5) Oneil, b. May 3, 1872 (Abb. ch: v. 3, p. 161). 
m. Natilia Gaspard. 

(6) Joseph, b. March 8, 1874 (Abb. ch: v. 3, p. 261). 

(7) Pierre, b. Sept. 8, 1876 (Abb. ch: v. 4, p. 9). 

m. Aug. 30, 1900 (Abb. ch: v. 3, p. 384, Marie Elodie Faulk. 

(8) Marguerite Azelie, b. Feb. 20, 1880 (Abb. ch: v. 4, p. 187. 

(9) Azelie, b. 1881 (U. S. Census, 1900). 
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(10) Victor, b. July 20, 1883 (Abb. ch: v. 5, p. 14). 

6. Marie Anne, b. Aug. 16, 1817 (SMch: v. 7, no. 394). 

m. Feb. 23, 1825 (Laf. ch: v. 2, p. 186), Don Louis Leleu of St. Martin Parish. 

7. Mary Cysene, b. . 

m. Jan. 20, 1840 (Laf. Ct. Hse, Mar. no. 154), William Harrington, s/o Charles Harrington 
and Ivey Devoy. 

8. Joseph, bt. Nov. 13, 1825 (Laf ch: v. 2, p. 153). 

m. _, Caroline Pierce. 

a. Celanie, b. April 9, 1841 (Laf. ch: v. 5, p. 261). 

b. Jeanne, b. May 22, 1842 (Laf. ch: v. 5, p. 246). 

9. Aurillons, bt. Nov. 13, 1825 (Laf. ch: v. 2, p. 153). 

m. Claire LaPointe. 

a. Benjamin, bt. Apr. 3, 1854 (Abb. ch: v. 1, p. 71). 

b. Jean, bt. Apr. 3, 1854 (Abb. ch: v. 1, p. 74). 





Civil War Images 
of a Cajun Landscape: 

Bayous Lafourche and Terrebonne 

by Lawrence E. Estaville, Jr* 

Images of past landscapes can provide important insight into understanding a culture and its 
development. They can also become significant points of departure in investigating questionable 
information or even myths that may cloud a cultural heritage. Indeed, South Louisiana has been 
frequently portrayed as a land of either sinister swamps infested with reptiles or beautiful bayous 
delicately draped with moss and magnolias. Few detailed geographical perceptions exist for the 
nineteenth-century Cajun homeland. Yet shortly before and during the Civil War several South 
Louisianians and reluctant northern visitors recorded keen vignettes of the Cajun landscape 
along bayous Lafourche and Terrebonne. Here are excerpts from these contrasting images (Fig. 
1 ). 

James Hosmer, Harvard graduate, Unitarian minister, and corporal in a Massachusetts 
regiment, jotted down his impressions in the spring of 1863 as he marched from Donaldsonville 
south along Bayou Lafourche, favorably picturing the countryside to 

... be very like Holland. The tents are pitched in a perfectly level field-stretching, without 
a fence, far and wide, with only here and there a tree. Along one side of the field runs the 
bayou, behind its Levee. The water now brims up nearly to the edge of this Levee, 
though on the land side there must be a slope of six or eight feet from the top of the bank 
to the surface of the land. If an opening were made in the Levee, our camp would be 
instantly drowned by the rush of waters. Sloops and schooners of considerable tonnage 
sail up and down the bayou, and one full-sized clipper-ship lies at anchor just opposite us. 
To see these craft, we are obliged to look up. The water-line of the bayou is about on a 
level with our eyes; so that the hulls and rigging of the vessels are in the air, over our 
heads. . . - 1 

In the most detailed military account of the Lafourche fighting, New York poet, novelist, and 
lieutenant colonel, A. J. H. Duganne appraised wartime Thibodaux and vicinity: 

. . . then [the rebel horsemen] take cover in the dense woods and close plantation-fields 
which border Lafourche bayou. . . . Thibodeaux [s/c] ] boasts several groceries and a few 
sutler shops. Thibodeaux [s/c] harbors numbers of rebel sympathizers, on fine estates 
and in suburban chateaux . . . [and has] orchards luxuriant and tempting. . . . Thibodeaux 
[s/c], they know, commands two roads diverging from it to the two crossings at Lafourche 
and Terrebonne; these roads describing a scalene triangle, with the railroad for its 
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1 . James K. Hosmer, The Color Guard: A CorporaTs Notes of Military Service in the Nineteenth Army Corps (Boston , 1 864) , pp. 1 1 0- 
11. After the war, Hosmer became a college professor, historian, and librarian. See Barnes F. Lathrop, "The Lafourche District in 1861- 
1862: A Problem in Local Defense," Louisiana History, I (1960), 103. 
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hypothenuse. . . . The afternoon was showery and as this motley array [of rebels] gallops 
down the bayou banks, a terrible thunderstorm breaks overhead, discharging torrents of 
sheeted rain. I never saw the water come down in greater volume than it did that day on 
the Opelousas Railroad line-flooding the fields, raising the water courses, making roads 
like lakes, and bridle-paths impassable. 2 

Before being attacked in June 1863, Lieutenant-Colonel Albert Stickney, Forth-seventh 
Massachusetts Infantry, reported his position about four miles downstream from Thibodaux at 
Lafourche Crossing: 

The levee of the Bayou La Fourche is about 12 feet high; the [New Orleans, Opelousas 
and Great Western] railroad crosses the bayou over the top of the levee, nearly in a 
direction perpendicular to that of the bayou, and is about 12 feet above the level of the 
surrounding country. For 5 or 6 miles to the east of La Fourche Crossing a carriage-road 
runs up and down the bayou on both sides, close to the levee, passing under the railroad 
on both sides of the bayou. . . . The country around was level . . . and was covered with tall 
grass 3 

On his trek through South Louisiana, Lieutenant-Colonel A. J. H. Duganne described the 
antebellum commercial importance of Lafourche and Terrebonne parishes: 

A 'company canal,' now nearly dry and choked with weeds, extends from Thibodeaux 
[s/c] to Bayous Black and Blue, and once sufficed as channel for the country trade in 
Terrebonne; large flat-boats, piled with cotton-bales and sugar-hogsheads, penetrating 
what seem now but narrow ditches by the highway. The town of Houma, twelve miles 
from the railroad, was quite an entrepot of inland commerce; and the bayou banks and 
lake-shores of this parish were, at one time, lively with the transit of deep-laden wains. 
This whole alluvial country is a planter's paradise. No richer lands are found upon the 
continent than are embraced within the water-belts of Louisiana. 4 

Before the war and its devastation, the Southern eye of Reverend H. B. Price, writing for De 
Bow's Review in February 1850, sketched the agrarian activities along Bayou Terrebonne, a 
distributary of Bayou Lafourche: 

Commencing with the plantation of Col. Windu, on the Terrebonne bayou, the first 
nearest the parish line, which is a mile and a half from the town of Thibodeaux [s/c], on the 
Lafourche, to some distance below the plantations of Wm. Bisland, deceased, a distance 
of thirty miles or more, there is a continuous line of plantations and French agricultural 
villages-fence joins to fence and plantation to plantation. In passing this road during fine 
weather, scenes of lively interest present themselves continually to the eye and mind, 
either among the Americans or French, all busily performing their allotted duties, and 



2. A. J. H. Duganne, Camps and Prisons: Twenty Months in the Department of the Gulf (New York.l 865), pp. 1 23-26. 

3. U. S. War Department, The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies 
(Washington, D. C., 1889), Series I, Vol. XXVI, Pt. 1, 194. 



4. Duganne, Camps and Prisons, p. 53. 
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joining in the bustle of life. The houses are neatly built and with respect to comfort, and 
the orange and the oak, and various kinds of evergreen foliage, set off the yards and 
present an air of comfort and tranquility to all around. The quarters manifest comfort in 
their arrangment, and bespeak the kind feelings of the proprietor for his slaves. The 
sugar-houses are commodious, and the ground is under that cultivation which is most 
practicable to yield the richest returns. On the route down the Terrebonne lies the neat 
village of Houma, the seat of the courts of the parish, and which contains all the requisite 
buildings, which are of brick, for the administration of justice. The town contains several 
stores, and is the residence of ten or fifteen families. 5 

In 1868 Charles Nott, a New York City attorney and colonel of the 176th New York 

Volunteers, scornfully painted a different scene on the banks of Bayou Terrebonne: 

It is not a pleasant ride to Houma; the road runs along a bayou, as straight and stagnant as 
a canal. Occasionally there comes a boat, freighted with a dozen barrels of molasses or a 
few hogsheads of sugar, furrowing its way through the green scum that covers the water, 
and breaking down the rank-growing weeds that coke the channel. The vagabond- 
looking ponies that drag it along, travel on the 'levee,' which has the appearance of a 
towpath, and makes the bayou look more than ever like a canal. This bayou is a hideous 
frog-pond, long drawn out, filled with black, slimy mud, and teeming with hideous reptiles. 
My horse starts as I ride beside it, and snuffs the tainted air nervously, for two turkey- 
buzzards fly up from the huge carcass of an alligator, and alight close beside me on a 
fence. Two more remain on the alligator, gorged so that they cannot rise. Their rough, 
dirty feathers remind one of the uncombed locks of a city scavenger. No one ever shoots 
them, but draws back and says, with unconcealed disgust, 'What a foul bird that is.' 6 

Nott, nevertheless, was also struck by the agricultural fertility of Bayou Terrebonne's backslope: 

Yet on the other side of the road, spreading back to the poisonous swamps in the rear, lie 
some of the rich plantations of Louisiana. There are the sugarhouses, with their heavy 
brick chimneys, as large and clumsy as those of a foundry; and near by stand the planter's 
house, the overseer’s house, the engineer's house, and a little village of contraband 
cabins. The vast fields are cut up into square blocks by ditches, sometimes ten feet 
deep, reminding one of the graded lots in the outskirts of a city. On one side of each 
range of these blocks is a raised plantation road, which crosses the ditches on substantial 
bridges, and runs, perhaps for miles, arrow-like, as a railroad. It is probable that the 
plantation is surrounded by a levee, to keep the water out. The large ditches then empty 
into a canal, and at the end of this canal will be found a 'pumping machine,' driven by a 
steam engine, which pumps the plantation dry and keeps it above water. Such wealthful 
agriculture we have nowhere in the North. 7 



5. De Bow's Review, VIII (February, 1850), 147-48. 



6. Charles C. Nott, Sketches in Prison Camps: A Continuation on Sketches of the War (New York, 1965), pp. 26-27. See also 
Lathrop, "Lafourche District" 



7. Nott, Prison Camps, pp. 27-38; Lathrop, "Lafourche District," 105-06. 
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At mid-century the most important east-west transportation artery through the region was the 
New Orleans, Opelousas, and Great Western Railroad. In 1861 before the Yankee invasion, a 
reporter for the New Orleans Daily Picayune caught a November view of the land along the line 
west of the Crescent City: 

Almost immediately after leaving the depot, the fields of corn, in most luxuriant growth, 
begin to show themselves, and then, along the route, it is cane, cane, hardly anything 
else than cane. For acres, and even miles together, on both sides of the road, and 
sometimes as far as the eye can reach, the green expanse of high and vigorous cane 
stretched away in rich profusion. ... From what we saw, we should say that there will be 
no lack of good crop of our important staple, this year, in the parishes through which the 
Opelousas Railroad runs. 8 

Confederate General Richard Taylor, son of Zachary Taylor, analyzed the Lafourche district 
through which the railway ran and into which his forces would advance in 1863: 

Some engines and plan [of the New Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western] had been 
saved from the general wreck at New Orleans, and the line was operated from the bay to 
Lafourche Crossing, thirty miles. The intervening territory constitutes the parish of 
Terrebonne, with fertile, cultivated lands along the many bayous, and low swamps 
between. From Lafourche crossing to Algiers, opposite New Orleans, is fifty miles; and, 
after leaving the higher ground adjacent to the Lafourche, the line plunges into swamps 
and marshes, impassable except on the embankment of the line itself. Midway of the 
above points, the Bayou des Allemands, outlet of the large lake of the same name, is 
crossed. ... On the west bank of the Lafourche, a mile or two above the railway crossing, 
and thirty-two miles below Donaldsonville, where the bayou leaves the Mississippi, lies 
the town of Thibodeaux [s/c], the most considerable place of this region. Navigable for 
steamers, whenever the waters of its parent river are high, restrained from inundation by 
levees on both banks, the Lafourche flows through the fertile and populous parishes of 
Assumption and Lafourche, and, after a sinuous course of some ninety miles, reaches 
the Gulf to the west of Barataria Bay. Above Thibodeaux [s/c] there were no bridges and 
communication between the opposite banks was kept up by ferries. 9 

And Yankee Frank Flinn, while campaigning with General Nathaniel Banks in South 
Louisiana, anxiously recorded in the spring of 1863 the alien sights along the Opelousas Railroad 
as his troop train traversed the Lafourche district from New Orleans to the railway's western 
terminous eighty miles away at Brashear City (today Morgan City) on the Atchafalaya River: 

Tents were struck and by 7 o'clock the regiment was on board of [s/c] the cars bound for 
the interior of Louisiana. For eighty miles we road on platform and baggage cars, through 
the lowlands of Louisiana. For a long distance we ran through a dense Cyprus [s/c] 
swamp, such a one as we had not seen before. It was like a wall of vegetation, almost, on 
each side, and through the leaves we could see dark bayous and black pools. Alligators 
several feet long lay on logs or in water. Snakes, single or in coils, lay basking in the sun. 



8. New Orleans Daily Picayune, November 12, 1861 . 



9. Richard Taylor, Destruction and Reconstruction . . . (New York, 1955), p. 130. 
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There were turtles and lizards by the barrel, and trees were draped with the peculiar 
Southern moss. The road was guarded by the New York and Connecticut Regiments, 
and we did not envy them their pleasant job. A little after noon the train arrived at Brashear 
City. For fear the readers may dwell on the idea that Brashear City is a large one, I say at 
once that it is not. It consists of a few houses, a dilapidated wharf, and lots of mud . 10 

Of course, a complex pattern of ail these images actually formed the Cajun landscape. The 
prized deltaic soil of South Louisiana's bayou backslopes was certainly sugar country dotted by 
wealthy plantations and slave shanties. Yet, at the same time, dominating the interfluves was 
extensive swampland filled with a bounty of game that supplemented Cajun farmers' crops and 
livestock and with strange wildlife that struck fear into foreigners . 1 1 

Mid-nineteenth-century Cajun Louisiana evidently was not geographically isolated. Bayous 
Lafourche and Terrebonne and their distributaries provided an excellent natural water transport 
system plied by steamboats as well as ocean-going vessels. And before the Civil War, the New 
Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western Louisiana's second longest railroad, crossed east-west 
the breadth of the Lafourche district, connecting New Orleans with Brashear City on the lower 
Atchafalaya and tying together the region's southward-flowing bayous . 12 

Perhaps the most important settlement feature etched upon the low, flat, watery landscape 
was the unbroken miles of Cajun houses lining the sluggish bayous. These closely spaced 
homes were not only the foci of a family-oriented society but were also the farmsteads of sliver-like 
long lots fragmented through the generations that made subsistence increasingly more difficult 
for the Cajuns. The uneconomical holdings became, furthermore, an impetus for affluent Anglo- 
Saxons to buy up and consolidate French long lots into sugar plantations, thereby exacerbating 
the "second expulsion ." 13 



10. Frank M. Flinn, Campaigning with Banks in Louisiana, '63 and '64 and with Sheridan in the Shenandoah Valley in 64 and '65 
(Lynn, Mass., 1887), pp. 29-30. 

1 1 . J. Carlyle Sitterson, Sugar Country: The Cane Sugar Industry in the South, 1753-1950 (Lexington, Ky., 1953), passim; Fred B. 
Kniffen, Louisiana, Its Land and People (Baton Rouge, 1968), pp. 7, 80-82; Malcolm Comeaux, "Louisiana's Acadians: The Environmental 
Impact," in Glenn R. Conrad, ed., The Cajuns: Essays on Their History and Culture (Lafayette, La., 1978), pp. 151-52. 

12. Kniffen, Louisiana, pp. 65-66, 145-46; Edwin A. Davis, Louisiana, A Narrative History ( Baton Rouge, La., 1965), pp. 205-08; 
Report of the President and Directors of the New Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western Railroad Company to the Stockholders (New 
Orleans, 1 866), pp. 39-40; Merl E. Reed, New Orleans and the Railroads: The Struggle for Commercial Empire, 1830- 1860 (Baton Rouge, 
1966), pp. 39, 54-55, 105-20. 

13. T. Lynn Smith, "An Analysis of Rural Social Organization Among the French-Speaking People of Southern Louisana," Journal of 
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ESTATE NO. 


NAME 


YEAR OPENED 


2484 


Hebert, Alfred. Emancipation 


April 4, 1881 


2514 


Hamilton, Isaac 


December 27, 1881 


2518 


Hanes, Jos., Jr. 


May 1, 1882 


2537 


Hanes, Jos., Sr. 


January 4, 1883 


2595 


Hardy, Ann E. Wid. N. Offutt 


September 24, 1884 


2599 


Hardy, Louise, wife of J. Bte. Zeringue 


November 26, 1884 


2603 


Hesse, Anthony & wife 


December 9, 1884 


2644 


Hoffman, CHas. H. 


January 29, 1886 


2650 


Hadley, Frank 


March 6, 1886 


2660 


Hamilton, Eliza & husband Alfred Walters 


May 14, 1886 


2667 


Hays, Mary, wife of John Eunis 


August 26, 1886 


2720 


Hebert, Lastie 


October 17, 1888 


2729 


Huval, Clesme. Emancipation. 


December 21, 1888 


2742 


Hulin, Oscar. Emancipation. 


April 9, 1889 


2753 


Hebert, Josette &husb. Alfred Dugas 


September 30, 1889 


2761 


Hebert, Andre & Cecile Trahan 


December 27, 1889 


2797 


Hamilton, Armstead 


June 3 , 1 89 1 


2850 


Hulin, Pierre. Emancipation of. 


August 19, 1893 


2891 


Hon ore, Francis 


January 28, 1895 


2892 


Huval, Jean-Baptiste & wife 


March 5, 1895 


2908 


Haines, Jos., Jr. & wife Amelie Dautreuil 


October 16, 1895 


2987 


Hebert, Azelie, wife of Alex. R. Guidry 


November 7, 1898 


2998 


Hall, A. B. 


February 25, 1899 


3005 


Hypolite, Victorine 


August 10, 1899 


3017 


Hill, Virginia 


February 15, 1900 


3024 


Haynes, Noemie, wife of Demeville Oliver, Jr. 


April 30, 1900 



482 

2868 



Isabey, Gabriel. Testament. 
Isidore, Francois (alias Gaeton) 



June 1825 
April 14, 1894 
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ESTATE NO. 


NAME 

-J- 

Jacquet, Hyacinthe. Inventory 


YEAR OPENED 


115 


July 1812 


344 


Judice, Louis 


November 1819 


449 


Jeannot, Rosalie Claire, wife of Thos. Caruthers 


august 1822 


468 


Judice, Louis, Jr. 


January 1823 


675 


Jean, Louis (f.m.c.) Last will. 


May 1827 


721 


Jean (Alias Jean, cure) fjn.c. 


July 1833 


725 


Johnauteau, Eleonore, wife of Jean Pierre Allouard. 


July 1833 


762 


Jean, Louis, fjn.c., appt. of Test. Ex. 


July 1834 


865 


Judice, Hyacinthe, deliberation of family meeting 


May 26, 1838 


926 


Jahauteau, Louis 


March 11,1841 


1186 


Judice, Celimene, wife of Sagre Darby 


July 12, 1848 


1228 


Jeanerette, John M. 


July 10, 1849 


1313 


Judice, Jacques 


December 12, 1851 


1347 


Jones, James 


December 24, 1852 


1377 


Judice, Francois 


June 24, 1853 


1473 


Jackson, John 


August 11, 1855 


1545 


Johnson, James L. 


August 11, 1856 


1553 


Julien, St. Julien 


February 7, 1857 


1691 


Johnson, Martha D., wife of W. Eagleson 


August 17, 1860 


1839 


Joice, Sarah 


November 12, 1864 


1950 


Joumee, Joseph 


May 29, 1866 


2096 


Jones, Ovide 


December 26, 1867 


2137 


Jean, Louis, freedman 


May 8, 1868 


2211 


Joe, Freedman & Azelie, his wife 


April 23, 1870 


2212 


Jacquet, Jean-Bap tiste 


April 27, 1870 


2303 


Jennings, Mary Aimee 


February 19, 1875 


2529 


Jenkins, Jos. E. 


August 30, 1882 


2604 


Jean, Baptiste William 


December 27, 1884 


2621 


Johnson, Derneville 


June 10, 1885 


2633 


Jean, Baptiste Agenor 


September 16, 1885 


2693 


Jan, Ange Marie Rev. 


August 17, 1887 


2700 


Johnson, Elizabeth, wife of Dr. Fred w. Hart 


January 23, 1888 


2933 


Johnson, Alexandre 


September 1, 1896 


3003 


Jean, Louis Alphonse 


June 24, 1899 


3016 


Jacquet, Jean-Baptiste 


february 8, 1900 


3028 


Jean, Clementine 


June 9, 1900 


3039 


Jones, Alida 

-K- 

Keith, James 


September 5, 1900 


549 


March 1826 


630 


Krsox, Henry 


October 1829 


700 


Kerlegand, Marie Guilho. Testament. 


November 1832 


781 


Kerlegand, Marie Elizabeth Guiho. Last Will. 


August 5, 1835 
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ESTATE NO. 


NAME 




YEAR OPENED 


1226 


Kobleur, Martin 




June 23, 1849 


1378 


Kairre, Hubert 




July 6, 1853 


1680 


Kennedy, Dominique 




May 28, 1860 


1894 


King, Rufus 




November 10, 1865 


2004 


Killey, John 




February 21, 1867 


2352 


Kitchen, Alice. Tutorship. 


February 16, 1877 


2415 


Kerlegand, Alice 




March 23, 1879 


2496 


Kaire, Hypolite 




September 28, 1881 


2497 


Krantz, Bernard 




September 28, 1 88 1 


2504 


King, Sarah & Norbert Luidor 




October 14, 1881 


2558 


Knott, Gustave 




August 20, 1883 


2577 


Kidder, B. Apolinaire 




February 8, 1884 


2690 


Knight, Edwin R. 




August 4, 1887 


2744 


Krantz, Theophile 




April 25, 1889 


2772 


Kidder, William 




May 2, 1890 


2865 


Kelly, Marie, wife of Leonard Bertrand 




April 10, 1894 


2866 


Kidder, Delphine, wife of A. D. Roy 




April 12,1894 


2919 


Kerlegan, Raphael & wife 




February 11, 1896 


2921 


Kidder, Clarissa, wife of Francois Savoie 




March 13,1896 


3006 


Knight, Isabelle. Emancipation 

T 




August 25, 1899 


13 


Louviere, Francois, Sale of 


Estate 


February 1808 


30 


Landry, Jose Vital, sale of Estate 




September 1808 


62 


Le Blanc, Rene. Inventory. 




July 1810 


63 


Le Blanc, Celeste. Inventory 




July 1810 


99 


Le Blanc, Pierre Sinion 




September 1811 


102 


Lemonnier, Hyacinthe 




October 1811 


104 


Le Blanc, Marie. Inventory. 




November 1811 


105 


Landry, Bazile 




December 1811 


107 


LeBlanc, Joseph 




April 1812 


112 


Leforme, Hypolite. Inventory. 




june 1813 


144 


LeBlanc, Come. Wid. Inventory 




November 1813 


151 


LeBlnc, Nicholas 




April 1814 


155 


Lenormand, Marin. Inventory. 




May 1814 


163 


Ledet, Louis 




August 1814 


192 


LeBlanc, Agricole 




April 1815 


218 


Leleu, Charlotte 




October 1815 


244 


LeBlanc, Simon 




August 1816 


274 


Leger, Alexander 




August 1817 


299 


LeBlanc, Simon (alias Simonette) 




August 1818 


302 


Lingois, Louis 




August 1818 


306 


Lambert, Francois 




September 1818 


322 


La bee, Vincent 




February 1819 


324 


Lormand, Jean-Baptiste 




March 1819 
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ESTATE NO. 


NAME 


YEAR OPENED 


326 


LeBlanc, Simon (alias Agros). Last Will. 


April 1819 


330 


Laviolette, Marguerite, wife of Chas Cohen 


June 1819 


339 


Landry, Alexandre 


October 1819 


340 


Lagagneau, Pierre. Last Will. 


November 1819 


351 


Latiolais, Marie Josette, wife of P. Olivier Duclozel. 


February 1820 


352 


LeBlanc, Benjamin & Scholastique Breaux, his wife 


March 1820 


386 


Landry, Rosalie, wife of Joseph Duhon 


December 1820 


394 


Louviere, Eugenie, wife of Eloy Benoist 


March 1821 


402 


Landry, Cyril. Inventory 


June 1821 


407 


Landry, Olivier 


July 1821 


412 


Landry, Helen, wife of Pierre Lapointe 


August 1 820 


427 


Landry, Agricole 


December 1820 


433 


Lambert, Francois 


June 1822 


452 


LeBlanc, Agricole 


September 1822 


459 


LeBlanc, Esther, wife of Jean Comeau 


October 1822 


477 


Lanclos, Marie Euphrosine, wife of Jos. B. LeBlanc 


May 1823 


489 


Lalande, Joseph 


August 1 823 


490 


Landry, Valentin 


September 1 823 


493 


Lahure, Justine, wife of Chas. Theriot 


October 1 823 


508 


La bauve, Pierre. Inventory. 


May 1824 


514 


Lassalle, Pierre. Last Will. 


July 1824 


527 


LeBlanc, Rosemond 


February 1825 


536 


Landry, Eloy. Last Will. 


August 1825 


538 


Labbe, Charlotte Julie, wife of Jn. Pierre Decuir 


September 1825 


542 


Leleu, Francois 


October 1825 


561 


Lagrange, Lastie 


November 1826 


564 


Landry, Fanelly, wife of Alex. Begnaud 


November 1 826 


566 


Lastrapes, Jean Henry 


December 1 826 


578 


Lemarechal, Amand, Stanislas Victor. Will. 


July 1827 


585 


LeBlanc, Beloni. Inventory. 


August 1827 


587 


Lacour, Marguerite Cohn, Wid. Jos. DeBlanc 


October 1827 


614 


LeBlanc, Constance, wife of Francois Bernard 


January 1829 


625 


Lopez, Jean 


July 1829 


635 


Labbe, Marie, Wid. Francois Decuir 


December 1829 


640 


Landry, Hubert 


March 1830 


644 


Landry, Marie Anne, wife of Jos. Giroir. Will. 


March 1830 


658 


Labbe, Julie, Wid. Louis Pellerin 


November 1830 


668 


Leleu, Louis 


April 1831 


679 


Lacoste, Jean 


September 1831 


702 


Lenormand, Alexandre Norbert 


December 1832 


704 


Labranche, Constance, wife of Louis D. DeBlanc, 






deliberations of the family meeting of 


December 1832 


708 


Lambert, Marguerite, Wid. Francois Leleu 


February 1833 


710 


LeBlanc, Euphrire Arthemise, appt. of tutor 


March 1833 


711 


Legendre, Helen, appt. of tutor 


March 1833 


715 


Leonard, Adelaide, wife of Louis Pellerin 


June 1833 
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ESTATE NO. 


NAME 


YEAR OPENED 


722 


Lenoir, Hon ore 


July 1833 


729 


Landry, Silesie & Etienne Bourgeois 


August 1833 


738 


Le Blanc, Francois 


September 1833 


759 


Leday, Louis, f.m.c. Last Will &c. &c. 


July 1834 


763 


Labbe, Francoise, Wid. Vincent Barras 


August 1834 


839 


Latoilais, Joseph & Francoise Nezat, his wife 


July 11, 1837 


848 


Lefort, Francois 


October 9, 1837 


868 


Leon, St. Marie Francois 


June 16, 1838 


885 


Lenormand, Marie Modeste, Wid. Chas. Hennot 


July 20, 1839 


886 


Lahoussaye, Modeste, f.w.c. 


September 26, 1839 


937 


Le Blanc, Antonie & Clemence Dupre, his wife 


October 30, 1841 


938 


Louviere, Suzanne, wife of Ant. Prince 


November 19, 1841 


953 


Leleu, Emeranthe, wife of Louis Dautreuil 


April 4, 1842 


957 


Landry, Jean & Ursule Donarou, sale of slave 


May 7, 1842 


978 


Leleu, Delphine 


February 3, 1843 


997 


Lahoussaye, Michel, f.m.c. Last Will. 


November 4, 1843 


1012 


Le Blanc, Adeline, wife of Louis Eloy Dugas 


February 1, 1844 


1027 


Le Blanc, Marie, Wid. Julien Barras 


September 9, 1844 


1032 


Le Blanc, Marcelite, wife of Desire LeBlanc 


October 24, 1844 


1070 


LeBlanc, Marie Ernise, wife of Chas. Durand 


December 18, 1845 


1072 


Labauve, Celeste, wife of Chas. Vincent 


December 24, 1 845 


1076 


Lopez, Delina, wife of Louis Ringuet 


January 17, 1846 


1095 


Lemaire, Marguerite, Extract of sale of 


April 27, 1846 


1112 


Laloire, J. Claude, family meeting 


October 1 7, 1 846 


1119 


Lopez, Celestine, wife of J. Bte. Romero 


January 18, 1847 


1123 


LeBlanc, Clemence, wife of Jos. Prince 


March 10, 1847 


1130 


Louviere, Francois 


April 5, 1847 


1133 


Landry, Lise, wife of Gilbert Sonnier 


May 25, 1847 


1137 


Landry, Charles H. 


July 14,1847 


1138 


Louviere, Pelagie, wife of Camille Bonin 


August 5, 1847 


1145 


Lamb re, Adelard 


October 14, 1847 


1154 


Lamb re, Auguste 


November 25, 1847 


1157 


LeBlanc, Suzette, wife of Alex. Wiltz 


December 27, 1847 


1168 


Louviere, Suzanne 


March 11, 1848 


1173 


Lassalle, Pierre 


April 11, 1848 


1190 


Labauve, Pierre 


July 27, 1848 


1195 


Louviere, Louis 


November 2, 1848 


1207 


LeBlanc, Norbert, Sr. 


February 8, 1849 


1208 


LeBlanc, Norbert, Jr. 


February 8, 1849 


1216 


Landry, Rosalie, wife of Jos. Allain Boudreaux 


April 25, 1849 


1232 


Larue, Thomas 


August 13, 1849 


1236 


Lacoste, Jean 


October 26, 1849 


1242 


Leleu, Josephine, wife of Vahire Robichaud 


January 7, 1850 


1249 


Lenormand, Lucien 


March 25, 1850 


1258 


Lenormand, Joseph Marin 


July 9, 1850 


1264 


Lavillebauve, Chas. Last Will & Testament. 


November 28, 1850 
March 10,1847 
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ESTATE NO. 


NAME 


YEAR OPENED 


1273 


Ledoux, Auguste 


December 19, 1850 


1280 


Lenormand, Adelaide Leon tine, wife of Chas. Landry 


February 19, 1851 


1285 


Langlois, Jacques 


April 17, 1851 


1295 


Landry, Marguerite, wife of Leufroy Maillard 


July 1,1851 


1296 


Leleu, Francois. Emancipation. 


July 5,1851 


1321 


Lete, Auguste 


March 10, 1852 


1341 


Landry, M. Joseph 


November 27, 1852 


1357 


Le Blanc, Modeste, Wid. Thomas Leroux 


February 8, 1853 


1368 


Leleu, Delphin 


April 26, 1853 


1380 


Landry, Darsey 


July 22, 1853 


1393 


Landry, Clothilde, Wid. Joseph Guilbeau 


November 24, 1853 


1397 


Lenormand, Pierre & Adelina Lenormand, his wife 


December 17, 1853 


1425 


Landry, Anastasie, Wid. Delphin Leleu 


June 12, 1854 


1436 


Lucullus, Cleopha, f.w.c. 


September 9, 1854 


1451 


Lessassier, marie Louis, wife Urs. Lenormand 


December 27, 1854 


1465 


Lenormand, Jos. Alcee. Emancipation 


April 17, 1855 


1474 


Loisel, Celestine, wife of Ra tier 


August 16, 1855 


1478 


Ledoux, Ludivine B. 


September 20, 1855 


1484 


LeBlanc, Colin 


October 3 1 , 1 85 5 


1493 


Lassus, Jean Felix 


October 20, 1855 


1501 


LeBlanc, Jacques. Inventory. 


December 7, 1855 


1508 


LeBarthe, Amelia, wife of Theodule Judice 


December 24, 1855 


1512 


LeBlanc, Elodie wife of Onezime N. Thibodeaux 


January 22, 1856 


1519 


Lenormand, Cadmus 


February 22, 1856 


1547 


Loisel, Mathilde, wife of A. Duperier 


November 17, 1856 


1552 


LeBlanc, Irma, wife of Balth. Romero 


February 5, 1857 


1554 


Lenormand, Modeste Arthemise, Wid. Jos. Landry 


February 6, 1857 


1560 


Latille, Pauline, Wid. Antonie Leonard 


March 24, 1857 


1584 


Lenormand, Ursin, Sr. 


December 18, 1857 


1604 


LeBlanc, Ursin 


May 6, 1858 


1620 


Latiolais, Elida, wife of Hyp. A. Patin 


September 4, 1858 


1653 


Landry, Pelagie, Wid. Lucien Bodin 


September 29, 1859 


1657 


Labauve, Dupre Romain. Emancipation. 


November 28, 1859 


1662 


LeBlanc, Alexandre 


December 23, 1859 


1670 


Louviere, Benjamin 


December 23, 1859 


1672 


Leroux, John 


April 24,1860 


1673 


Landry, Irene, wife of Pierre Guchereau 


May 1, 1860 


1684 


Landry, Raphael 


June 26, 1860 


1693 


Lauber, Jean 


September 14, 1860 


1696 


Lamperez, Jacques 


September 22, 1860 


1700 


Lacaze, Jean, Sr. 


October 12, 1860 


1713 


Louviere, Octave Francoise, wife of Clerville Leleu 


December 15, 1860 


1715 


Lar bale trier, Chas. n. 


December 21, 1860 


1727 


Lasseigne, Marie Cidalie, wife of Aug. Guilbeau 


May 23, 1861 


1730 


Lopez, Darcourt 


August 9, 1861 


1744 


Lemelle, Clementine, wife of Norbert Abat 


January 23, 1862 
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NAME 


YEAR OPENED 


1744 


Lemelle, Clementine, wife of Norbert Abat 


January 23, 1862 


1748 


Lasseigne, Antoine 


April 23, 1862 


1760 


Le Blanc, Desire 


October 6, 1862 


1793 


Le Blanc, Edmond 


March 7, 1863 


1797 


Leleu, Pelagie, Wid. David Hayes 


April 1, 1863 


1799 


Lam on, John 


April 8, 1863 


1847 


Lanclos, Louis. In the matter of Tutorship. 


March 4, 1864 


1850 


Le Blanc, Ursin, Jr. 


March 20, 1865 


1853 


Lopez, Hilaire & Marguerite Theriot 


April 8, 1865 


1854 


Lopez, Adele Delphine & Joseph Gacio 


April 8, 1865 


1862 


Labauve, Joseph Marin 


August 1, 1865 


1874 


Landry, Eleontine 


September 12, 1865 


1887 


Lagrange, Celestin, Wid. Francois Quebedeau 


October 9, 1865 


1890 


Lou vie re, Francois 


October 16, 1865 


1927 


Letullier, Desire 


March 4, 1866 


1931 


Leleu, Edw. & (?) Landry, his wife 


March 1 7, 1 866 


1937 


Letullier, Rose Dometile, Wid. Clemont Betaucourt 


April 20, 1 866 


1936 


Lahoussaie, Edouard, f.m.c. 


April 23, 1866 


1947 


Landry, Clairville 


May 12, 1866 


1955 


Lemoine, Jean 


June 4, 1866 


1975 


Landry, Carmelite, wife of Onezime Leleu 


August 21, 1866 


1986 


Landry, Sostheme & Jean 


October 21 , 1866 


1990 


Landry, Auguste (alias Boisette) 


October 27, 1866 


2017 


Laloire, John B. 


June 28, 1867 


2025 


Lewis, Charles H. 


October 12, 1867 


2027 


Lenormand, Euzebe 


October 22, 1867 


2072 


Lassalle, Adolphe 


December 3, 1866 


2073 


Lasseigne, Clairville 


December 5, 1867 


2081 


Lyles, Thomas 


December 12, 1 867 


208 5 


LeBlanc, Joseph Dorcinos 


December 14, 1867 


2078 


Le Blanc, Magdeleine, wife of Drauzin LeBlanc 


December 17, 1 867 


2106 


Lartignes, Amenaide, Wid. Pierre Duthil 


January 9, 1868 


2137 


Louis, Jean, freedman 


May 8, 1868 


2138 


LeBlanc, Paulin, freedman 


May 8, 1868 


2149 


Landry, Qnezile, wife of Theodule Delcambre 


July 1868 


2161 


LeBlanc, Josephine, wife of Hilaire Thibodeaux 


November 1868 


2172 


Lenormand, Adele, wife of A. V. Landry 


February 1 869 


2178 


Locker, Joseph 


March 1869 


2179 


Lede, Pierre, f.m.c. 


March 1 869 


2188 


Labbe, Cesaire 


August 1 869 


2198 


LeBlanc, Michel 


January 1 870 


2209 


Laviolette, Pierre 


March 29, 1870 


2220 


Lastrapes, Charles & Marie Louis DeClouet 


October 8, 1 870 


2240 


LeBlanc, Valsin 


November 28, 1871 


2258 


Lambre, Heloise, Adolphine & Zen on Quebedeau 


October 24, 1872 


2262 


Laloire, L. E., Tax Coll. appt. of Curator to Non Residents 


July 1,1872 
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NAME 


YEAR OPENED 


2270 


Lapierre, Jean 


July 1, 1873 


2272 


Louviere, Isidore 


August 16, 1873 


2291 


Lenormand, Comelie, wife of O. Landry 


October 15, 1874 


2304 


Laubert, Elizabeth 


February 19, 1875 


2311 


Latiolais, Louis Alf. & Julia Guidry 


October 19, 1875 


2325 


Landry, Lorenza. Emancipation 


November 1, 1875 


2328 


Latiolais, Albert vs. Alex. Latiolais, Dem. of Emancipation 


November 24, 1875 


2336 


Lenclos, Marie Mathilde (Tutrix) 


December 21, 1875 


2370 


Ledoux, Felix. Interdiction. 


January 18, 1878 


2376 


Lumpkins, Oreline. Emancipation 


January 18, 1878 


2395 


Lacaze, Jean, Testamentary Succession. 


October 21, 1878 


2408 


Le Blanc, Antonie 


February 24, 1879 


2417 


Lastrapes, Alfred 


May 10, 1879 


2479 


L'Hotel, Henry 


February 21, 1881 


2489 


Lognaud, George 


July 26, 1881 


2498 


Le Blanc, Adolphina. Interdiction. 


October 3, 1881 


2504 


Lindor, Norbert & Sarah King 


October 14, 1881 


2507 


Laine, Ruanie, Wid. of Arthur Barras 


November 4, 1881 


2509 


LeHanc, Chas., Jr. 


November 9, 1881 


2512 


Lasseigne, Clairville, Wid. Interdiction. 


November 21, 1881 


2513 


LeHanc, Aspasie, wife of Treville Thibodeaux 


December 8, 1881 


2516 


Landry, Ismar 


February 7, 1882 


2526 


Lenormand, Marie Euch., wife of Darcourt Landry 


August 1 5, 1 882 


2528 


Latiolais, Louis C. 


August 24, 1882 


2539 


Lewis, Francois 


January 17, 1883 


2543 


Lee, Charles 


February 17, 1883 


2551 


Lopez, Marie Carmelite, wife of Severine Lopez 


May 22, 1883 


2560 


Lily, Mary, Appt. of Tutor ad hoc & adoption of 


July 9, 1883 


2566 


Le Blanc, Adolphina, wife of Leonard Bertrand 


July 9, 1883 


2571 


Leonormand, Eliz. C., wife of Ursin Lenormand 


December 27, 1883 


2579 


Latiolais, Albert 


February 20, 1884 


2582 


Lede, Honore 


March 19, 1884 


2588 


Landry, Alphonse 


August 25, 1884 


2606 


LeHanc, Coralie, wife of Alf. Melancon 


February 7, 1885 


2608 


Landry, Rose 


February 7, 188 5 


2619 


Lasseigne, Corinne, wife of Jos. P. Barras 


June 2, 1885 


2654 


LeHanc, Marie, Wid. Jos. Wiltz 


March 23, 1886 


2656 


Lemelle, Josephine, Wid. Chas. Boisdore 


March 17, 1886 


2657 


Lasalle, Pierre. Inventory of personal property. 


March 29, 1886 


2671 


Lasseigne, Alzina. Interdiction. 


November 1 7, 1 886 


2687 


Louis, Azelie, Wid. Valsin Fontenette 


July 27, 1887 


2702 


Latiolais, Antonie & wife AzelidaPatin 


February 8, 1888 


2716 


Letullier, Elizabeth, Wid. Chas LeHanc, Jr. 


August 11, 1888 


2717 


Latiolais, Adam. Emancipation. 


August 28, 1888 


2728 


Lenormand, Charlotte, wife of Sueiou Broussard. 


December 22, 1888 


2733 


Louis, Albert 


January 15, 1889 




Segura Plantation House 



by Pearl Mary Segura 

For approximately 130 years the Segura Plantation House stood on the west bank of 
Spanish Lake, about one and one-half miles west of New Iberia. Under the shelter of moss-hung 
oaks, the house front offered a wide view of the plantation; the rear overlooked the placid waters 
of the lake. For some 55 years the builder of this house occupied it with his three successive 
wives. After his death his heirs abandoned it to tenants. Thereafter, through passage of time and 
ravage of the elements, neglect and deterioration took its toll. 

Raphael Segura built his house between the years 1834-1 836, 1 on land his father, 
Francisco Segura, had settled and cultivated after he departed the original Spanish settlement of 
Nueva Iberia. 2 Present-day architects classify the style of this house as an example of a French 
Colonial plantation house, a raised cottage in West Indian style. It is transitional in that the interior 
stairs, rising from the lower floor to the second floor, are included in a central space which, in some 
larger houses of the time, was a central hall. (The Creole plan had no central space.) The walls of 
the lower floor and the six square columns on the open galleries, back and front, were of brick, 
plastered to preserve the soft plantation-made brick. Complementing these columns were six 
Tuscan colonettes of wood, with a simple balustrade on the upper galleries. Sides of the upper 
level were covered by thin lap siding (clap board). The front was of wider, finely-detailed and 
finished boards, creating a richer surface (quite common). The rear central space could at one 
time have been open as are the loggias in Creole houses. The main facade was a beautifully 
balanced space, broken only by the exterior stair within the lower gallery (built according to the 
colonial custom and affording access to the upper floor. 3 Batten shutters, stained greenish-blue, 
covered the doors and windows, the panes of which were blown glass. 

The floor plan, more in the popular Greek Revival style, was two rooms wide and two rooms 
deep flanking a central hall. Attic construction was typically French in that rafters and all other 
structural members were mortised, tenoned, and pegged, totally without nails. Roofing was split 
cypress shakes. The lower floor or "basement" was constructed of solid brick over a stepped brick 
foundation system. The upper floor walls were of both briquette entre poteaux and bousillage, 
and flooring on both levels was of wood. All inside walls were plastered. 4 



1 . Date of the building of Segura House could be accurately determined through a deposition given by Raphael Segura to district 
court in 1886. In this deposition he stated, "I built my house in 1834 and 1836, beginning the first year and finishing the last." Hoffpauirv. 
Hacker, from the David Weeks Papers, L.S.U. Archives. Until this deposition came to light, it was generally believed that the house had been 
built about 1815, the year of Segura's marriage to Marie Carmelite Romero. 

2. Francisco Segura received certification of title to his land in 1811. American State Papers, Public Land Series, 7 vols. 
(Washington, D. C., 1 804-1856), III, 842. Segura's claim was designated B-1453. It was based on settlement for six years prior to Dec. 30, 
1803. 



3. Description of overall construction features was given by Frederick O. Daspit, professor of art, University of Southwestern 
Louisiana. Daspit, a descendant of Raphael's brother, Antoine, teaches a course in the history of architecture. 

4. Description given by John Albert Landry, New Iberia architect and lineal descendant of Raphael Segura. 
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Wrap-around fireplaces stood at each gable end of the four major rooms, two on the lower 
level and two on the floor above. The smaller rooms or cabinets to the rear were without heat. 5 

An exterior stair on the front gallery afforded access to the second level, and a second stair 
on the narrow upper rear gallery gave access to the attic. Another stair, still standing at the time of 
the house demolition in 1966, seems to have been added in the first floor central hall at some 
unknown date. 6 

Typical of the times, the kitchen was located on the north side a short distance from the 
house. An outside door from the northwest corner room provided easy access to the kitchen. 
Near the kitchen was the carriage house and between these two structures and the house was an 
underground cistern, over which a schoolroom was later built. 7 

After Raphael Segura died in 1891, his widow moved away, and after her death in 1894, the 
property passed to her two heirs, neither of whose families ever occupied the house. Instead, 
they left it for the use of the tenants on the plantation. During this time deterioration set in. Just 
when it appeared that the landmark might be doomed to total destruction, Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Holleman, 8 a young couple with vision, bought the old house and surrounding property from the 



5. Raphael Segura’s bedroom was the cabinet on the lower level. His office was the room opposite (across the hall). 

6. From John Albert Landry. 

7. The underground cistern still exists. It is built of brick (plastered inside) in the shape of a large bottle, 16 feet in diameter and 1 8 
feet deep, with a capacity of 18,000 gallons. 

8. Mrs. Holleman is the former Mary Eleanor Landry. On her mother's (Emma Segura's) side, she is great-granddaughter of 
Raphael. Thomas Holleman is a native of McAllister, Okla. The couple met in 1943, when he was sent by USMC to participate in the V-12 
program at S.L.I. The Hollemans bought the Segura property in 1963. 
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Brick below is a regular rosy red brick used in 
construction. Brick above was used in the 
foundation. 



Original andiron was embedded in the fireplace 
and thus immovable until the house was 
dismantled. 
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Segura estate. Their intention was to repair and restore the old house; however, they soon 
learned that this accomplishment would not be possible.® Their decision, then, was to dismantle 
the house and reconstruct it as closely as possible to the original, a task to which they devoted the 
next two years. 

In order to replace the house in the exact spot and as much as possible in its original form, 
Holleman, himself very much a builder, put out stakes and tight lines, took elevations on all floors, 
windows, doors, and roof crown and noted sizes and locations. He and his two older sons 
cleaned 26,000 of the original bricks, some of which had thumb prints and several were marked 
"X" as though they had been counted in stacks. 

As he went along in his work of taking down the old house, Holleman made note of the 
outstanding structural features: First floor walls were three bricks thick. The foundation, sitting on 
top the ground, was two bricks wider than the walls, these bricks being thicker, wider, and harder 
than other brick in the house. Flooring on the lower level had rotted out. All walls of the second 
floor, inside and out, were filled with half bricks, plastered with bousillage. All interior walls had 
wainscoating approximately three feet high. Top plate of the first floor was 10 by 12 inches by 42 
feet long. It was cut of heart cypress, notched out to take floor joists and wall studs for the second 
floor. All rafters had been cut on the ground and roughly carved with Roman numerals in matching 
sets. They were cut to match the tongue and groove of the crown, and secured with one and a 
half inch, round pegs. All joints and splices were beautifully done. Rough tools, either hatchet or 
adz, had been used to fit the wall studs and floor joists. The four fireplaces had cypress mantles 
with decorative molding. 

To assure authenticity of reproduction, Holleman sent one of the original colonettes (the 
deterioration of which was not too far advanced) to a firm in Ohio so that he could have six new 
matching ones turned. 

In 1966, after two years spent in tearing down, cleaning bricks, redressing lumber, and 
rebuilding, the house was complete. The family moved in January 6, 1967. The present interior 
of the house does not follow the former floor plan, the latter having given way to demands of 
modern lifestyle. The exterior, however, is a startling replica of the original design and location, so 
much so that one can look into the mirror of time and envision Raphael Segura standing beneath 
the centuries old oaks and smiling with satisfaction at the accomplishment and foresight of his 
great-granddaughter and her spouse. 



9. Several years before Hurricane Hilda (Oct. 3, 1964), a tornado struck, lifting the tin roof from the southwest corner of the house. 
That damage had never been repaired; consequently, when the terrific wind of the hurricane struck, the entire east wall of the upper floor 
collapsed. 




